
''Maybe youVg \he guy Im grateful to 



"Toiigh day t Assembly line got at I 
snarled up- Didn't finish till seven 
o'clock. 

"Then came ii phone call from Plant 
Number 5. They need an engineer. To- 
morrow m o r n i n p . 300 mi 1 es a wa y . 8*> 
it's up to nie to climb on my horse 
— my iron horse. 

*'I tried for a Pullman bed, of course, 
BB mon as t knew I had to go, becaase 
& fellow sure does n€*eci sh^^p going lu 
keep going on a job like mine. But 
ti very thing was sold. Which didnH sur- 
prise me, either, for / kmm that half the 
Pullman ftert is hmy mwing troops. 
And that the other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet did in 
peacetime. 

"Anyway, there I was— dead tired 
— and no bed. 1 sjiw myself sitting up 



all night and getting to that essential 
job too fagged out to tell a blueprint 
from a bluepoint. 

"But somel>ody cancelied a reserva- 
tion juHt in time for me to get this 
space. Maybe il was you! If it waji, 
thanks a million, l>ecause . . . boy« will 
I slet^p tonight! And will that sleep pay 
dividends tomorrow! " 

• • • 

ypu never know how importiifit the 
i'uUman bed that you cun't use msiy 
Ih! io someone elsie^ So please cancel 
promptly when praiiH clvunge. 



That i» one of the most helpful Cfin- 
trl but ions you can make lo wartime 
travel, because sleepinj^ cars are 
loaded IO u higher perceniage of 
capacity than ever before. Yet practi* 
cally every train carry! nft Pullmans 
Si ill gi)es out with uusfK'if spate due 
to [H'ople who either just don't show 
up or Vkho cancel tiMt late for ihe 
space to be assigned lo others* 

And only yowr cooperation can 
prevent this waste of needed accom^ 
modutions! 



ir BACK THi ATTACM—WtfH Wilt lOflDi 



PULLIVTAIV 

#fof mor* than BO y*<irt^ thm ^rutmif nom# in pmsmngmr 
tmntpwfafi&n — y&ur oisirrancs of comfort oiW tofmty as yov go 
and corfdi fify fhat you'fJ g«f thmtm 
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Found— a New Source of Rubber 

V 

Right in Your Own Garage 



his is a vaive aip- 
Engineers who devoted years to the 
study of tire mainrenance designed 
this important Urcle gadget to Keep 
dirt out of tires and air pressure 

Yet in a comprehensive analysis of 
over 300 fleets made by B. Goodrich 
engineers recently, only one fleet had 
valve caps on all tires! 

Ic is safe to say rliar if this one rule of 
tire health were observed by every truck 
operator in the country and proper 
inflation maintained, enough rubber 
would be sav^d to ease the tire shortage. 

Recognising that improper tire care 
wastes thousands of tons of rubber. 
The B, F. Goodrich Company organ- 
ized a Tire Conservation Department 
long before Pearl Harbor just to help 
fleet owners conserve rubber. 

This department, staffed by factory - 
trained men, has since that time taken 
over the complete supervision of all 
tire maintenance problems for hun* 



dreds of truck fleets with from 10 to 
3500 vehicles each. 

Under this low-cost comprehensive 
point-by-point program job-experienc- 
ed consultants apply to your ti.res the 
rubber-saving ''know how" they have 
acquired through solving literally 
thousands of other maintenance prob- 
lems. They check all factors which 
cause undue tire wear; show you how 
to eliminate most prema- 
ture failures; and make 
mileage -stretching rec- 
ommendations which 
cut your costs — some- 
times overnight* 

Many fleet owners have 
written to say how amazed 
they were at the results 
obtained. Typical of their 
comments are: "We be- 
lieve we will show ziyi^ 
saving,'* or "It saves 
far more than it costs," 



and *'The number of failures has been 
reduced 60?5/' 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a Limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this tire con- 
servation plan can be applied to your 
equipment, write the Tire Conserv^a- 
tion Department, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 



f'RST IN RUBBER 



Kutioti'i Budnrt* ti puiaiitinl oti the SilUi of every Ur tJnf rh«intier of f-'anmterco ttl llie I'liUinl Kl*itc«, ruljlknUou onite, Wuihlnfiton, C. ELlliorlal, Atl- 

terlltirm anti fUnJlatlafi OUIim. HUE? II «rr«at. W., WashtnKtnn. I>, C, *4u»>nprliii(on pHrr %\m Ktif Jear; t1i.SU lhr*e jifttrs. rrttis a iNW. tiitwl «> 
iitc^inij.riaiii ifitiiti«r SO, «t tl^O I't^ftt Ofltre ■! Wavhttiittm, I>, ndillthuiiLl ciiinr nt Grcvnulth. Ct4iJi., unilirt the Art tl M<itrli S. Wi^. rrlnifil In V. A, 
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The heavy hand of taxes . . . 




Xhe heavy hand of postwar taxes hangs over 
every family in America unless you do someihing 
about it. Obviously, Federal taxes cannot be 
lowered for years to come. But you can reduce or 
even eliminate municipal taxes with the profits a 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-driven Light and Power 
Plant can make for your city. 



Start your future planning now. Investigate the 
qualities and low*cost service of a Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel -operated Power & Light Plant for 
after the war. Be at the top of the list when 
deliveries are resumed. 

Write: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 201 Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois* 



BUY WAR BONDS 
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THAT 
NEVER ENDS 
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N THE industrial life of America, research 
has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. 

To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was bom in a labora- 
tory » Behind its invention,, sixty -nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 

And^ ever since » there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 

Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 




industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 

Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful ; that some good 
invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements is 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamental 
sciences and engineering arts on which the 
business is based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end* And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. 

At present — and this started before Pearl 
Harbor — its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 
ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

"Research Is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 
well as theoreticmL** . . , . . BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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HE trementjous eicp^nsfon of Industry to idke 
car€ of war productj'on has created many new 
alr-cleaning problemi and brought dy$t control 
into the forefront of production planning* To* 
day. Industry Itnows that if the needed volume 
of nrvanufactured qoods is to be attained, dust 
rnu£t be efiminated. Unless adequate atmos- 
pheric and process dust control equipment Is 
installed, production schedules are subject to 
serious disruption, 

AAF equipment is in extensive use today 
throughout the nafion and will assume a still 
greater intportance In peacetime manufactur- 
Inq. May we beqin NOW to help you ptan your 
post-war dust control? There is no obligatton in 
discussing your future needs today. 




Send for "AAF In Indus- 
try," a 30-pag^ booklet^ 
which describes the full line 
of AAf atmospheric and 
process dust control equip- 
ment. For convenience, use 
the coupon below. 




COUPON 

Atn^rknn Air Filter CcTnpa^iy, tnc- 

m Central Avenue. Uuitville. Ky 

Plcants %ftvd Irt* ttpy d1 "AAF In |jid(j»trv"' 

Addre&i 
City 

State 




AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
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HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 



ARE MADE OF 



Cri-airr vvcjrkuliility i*^ wlmt a 
iiiaftTial liaj^ if limn' lIiirii^H can be 
tnatle out i*{ It wih Ich^ effort. 

it I]C'l[is raise a naticinV living 
Blandarcls IxH-an*^* it rprhicr*i cHist**, 
tht'rehy ttiaking more ihingw sale- 
aijle and t^o incn^aRing f!^m|ilt>yinriii- 
Aluniiniini i?^ **\trrmcly m or k a hie. 
Wc mean vasy io tmrk. To ma- 
eltincp T*> form- T<* join. Details anr 
tvlightly difforeiit than willi other 
metalf^. Bui ourH is Ly no means a 
Icmperainenial metal. Tls work- 
ability is a fact that m being coti- 
firmetl in llie largest to the smalleht 
war planis lotlay^ 

Whah'i tT }Our postwar pnwiuci, 
if it recpiireK liglitneH** anil s^trengih 
or any other of the doa^i'ti aluniinnm 
ad vantages^ the workabihty of 
Alcoa All<»yrt eaii be an element in 
favorable proilnetion cos^ti^. 

Take, for e\am[de, n^frigeraior 
eoib. You wiggle a length 4>f Ah*r>a 



lobhig hi to ^I rape. fa^^len il on!i» a 
backing of Ah-oa \lclad tiheet, slip 
tlieni into a hra^Jng furnace and out 
ennuis a perfect <'fM>hn»^ system — 
Hrlf-soldercil, uniform, t^mtK^th fin- 
ished. It is better llian prewar 
imits anil coi^t^ lesh. 

Aluminum, in this instance, can 



ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 

J 



ALUMINUM 





help bring electric refrigeration to 
m«irc people. 

And greater ma«H flititribulion of 
postwar eimveoirnrcis is not just a 
humanitarian idea. It in an indus- 
trial must fur national economic 
health. Il'is what wF*ve been getting 
at in two years' talk about I magi 
ncering- 

In all mas« production, however, 
nil matter what mateirial \% used, 
uniformity aceording to fipetrifica* 
lion is esr^ential. It takes more than 
mechanical conirol to turn out mites 
*if aluminum strip, absolutely iden- 
lical mile after mile. It demandft an 
element of human experience called 
knavk. 

Alcoa lias been aceumuiaiitg 
knack since the first commercial 
aluminum was pried I<H»-r from 
its ore. 

All MI svM Com pan y of A m kb ica , 
212S Gulf Buililing, Fittsbiirgfi, I'a, 
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^^^■^^lUustrnted nbQVf;, thr Iron FiremaA Fiieumatic 

^Bron Fireman's Ability 
to Save Fuel Has Been 
Proved by Performance 

THE intelligent way to save fuel is 
lo stop wasting it. Old-fashioned 
* methods of burning coal do waste a 
substantial percentage of the heal units 
which coal contains. The Iron Fireman 
method of firing saves these heat nnils 
and turns them into useful heat. Iron 
Fireman's scientific combustion saves 
coal in the firebox. Iron Fireman auto- 
matic fire control saves by creating 
ju!5t the amount of heat requiretl for 
comfort or steam for power* 

Business men everywhere, facinf!; 
^^Kfuel and labar shortages, are turning 
^^Bto Iron Fireman firin*T, A survey of 
P^^your boiler plant, made without cost 
or obtigation, will {^ive you the facts — ^ 
tell i\hat an Iron Fireman installation 
will do for you. Our nationwide organi- 
zation of experienced factory reprcsen* 
tatives and dealers is at your service. 
Immediate delivery, Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 3450 

I West 106th Street, Ckveland 11, Ohio, 



the 



Editor's 




On getting ready 



Iron Firpmno J^jmurn^luHne Cfi^, Ftii'tlMxiil.Orpgoa 
Cllftctaiiit^ Ohio; Torotil4>, f^iiarln 




IRON 
IREMAN 

Automatic Coal Stokers 



MANAGEMENT already is facing — 
and meeting — one major postwar prob- 
lem. Service men rendered unfit for 
active duty because of age, wounds, 
shell-shock and other disabilities are be- 
ginning to trickle back into the stream 
of civilian employment. Most of these, 
of course » return direct to the jobs they 
left to enter the service. The problem 
lies in adjusting them to new work 
which their disabilities will permit them 
to perform. 

General Motors recently announced a 
detailed plan for the absorption of these 
men in the \^arious GM plants. The basis 
of this plan is the proposition that a 
handicapped worker, once he is success- 
fully placed^ ceases to be handicapped 
from the standpoint of productivity or 
earning power. Plant doctors will give 
returned service men physical examina- 
tions and recommend the type of work 
to which they can best be assigned- 
Handicapped employees will be paid the 
full rate for the jobs in which they are 
placed. 

Here*s a type of planning which can't 
be undertaken too soon. 

Notes on manpower 

WE STOOD in Grand Central Station 
the other day and watched several hun- 
dred girls, still in civilian attire, file past 
in double file, shepherded by uniformed 
WAVES. The girl enlistees were chang- 
ing trains, en route to a WAVE training 
center. Our companion, who employs a 
large number of young women on war 
work, watched in silence until the pro- 
cession passed. Then he sighed: 

'*Guess I'd better call the shop and 
see how many of those girls were ours." 

A few doors down the street we saw 
another nostalgic reminder of the man- 
power- — or womanpower— shortage, in a 
small sign posted in a drugstore win- 
dow. It said, "Wanted ; Soda-jerk. At- 
tractive future." 

Beulah land 

WONDER WHAT would happen if oth- 
er lirms followed the practice of the 
American Distilling Company, which 
presented its stockholders, in lieu of a 
dividend, the right to buy 245,000 bar- 
rels of whiskey at cost. 

Oh. happy day for the stockholders, if 



the meat packers should adopt this 
policy. Or the butter people, or the gaso- 
line refineries and the nylon hosiery 
manufacturers* 

The list could be extended indefinitely 
into the expanding area of shortage of 
critical items. Of course, the OPA might 
call a halt to the whole joyous business, 
but there's no law against thinking 
about it. 

One thing such conjecture proves to 
our positive satisfaction: real wealth 
consists of things, not money. Yes, 
that's elementary, but for a long time 
it's been shelved with some other for- 
gotten facts » such as the propositions 
that fire burns, and two plus two equals 
four. 

We poss 

A CHEF out in San Francisco says ra- 
tioning is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to Americans, because it compels 
the housewife to learn how to make new 
dishes from unfamiliar ingredients. 
This means that America is developing 
a new cuisine, which, by the time the 
war ends, should be simply wonderful, 
he adds. 

In view of our own recent experience 
With "unfamiliar ingredients," we plan 
no protest if we have to go backp post- 
war, to steaks, apple pie with cheese, 
butter and such-like out-moded items of 
diet 

Assignment for 1944 

IT'S QUITE ail right to call the other 
fellow a fascist, the Supreme Court 
holds in an opinion written by Justice 
Frankfurter. No particular harm done, 
says the high Court; it*s simply part of 
the "conventional give and take of polit- 
ical and economic controversy," The 
Court's ruling grew out of a case in 
which certain picketing signs labeled 
an employer a "fascist/' 

We regret that Justice Frankfurter 
and his colleagues didn't pause in their 
labors to give the nation a precise^ ex- 
act definition of '^fascist/* The dic- 
tionaries are pretty vague about it, al- 
though the word is freely and loosely 
used in this country as an epithet, much 
as "communist" was once upon a time. 

Back when Vice President Wallace 
first began seeing fascists under the bed, 
we initiated a search for someone who 
knew exactly what a fascist was. In 
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OUR BIGGEST WAR JOB 

.^jn^tic^xi troops are attacking! 

They need more men , . . materials * * * supplies. 

This means a bigger job than ever for the 
Erie and other American railroads. 

In Sicily, nearly half of all 55mm guns» 54^ 
of 37mm gun carriages^ 22^ of 105iiim howitzer 
carriages, and 3^*^^ of 7 5mm gun carriages put 
into action were lost the first week. 

AH of this equipment must be replaced and 
increasing quantities delivered wherever needed. 

As we gain additional territory . * • food, fuel, 
equipment, and munitions must be transported 
in greater volume over longer distances. 

Fighting men consume almost twice as much 
food as civilians. They need more clothing . . , 
equipment . . . fuel for planes, tanks, trucks . , . 
guns . . . munitions* 

Hauling all these to ships ready to carry ihem 
to our troops is the gigantic task of your railroads. 

Fuel and supplies also roust be delivered to the 
Navy and Merchant Marine for trips to battle- 
fronts often halfway around the world. 

However big the job may become, you can de- 
pend upon Erie and other American railroads . 
with the continued helpful cooperation of travel- 
ers and shippers .to keep 'em rolling for victory. 



Erie Railroad 

ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROAOS-AU UNITID FOR VtCfOHY 




event we found one under our bed, we 
j wanted to know what to tell the police 
I we had captured. We put the question 
j to a very high official of governnit r,t Hi' 
thought long^ and hard, and finally dp- 
I cided that a fascist was anyone who 
hated communism^ By the same reason- 
ing, we suppose anyone who hatt^s fas- 
eLsm is a rammuntst* We're Ktili con- 
fused , 

The **exact" science 

IN WASHINGTON, it^s a rare dispvite 
in which the disputants are not st^pa- 
' rated by several rows of ciphers. No- 
j body ever wins a statistical argument, 
I because statistics have lost all mean* 
ing. 

A recent example is the dispute over 
I how much American money we are 
I pouring^ into South America to support 
! the '*Good Neijerhtaor'* policy* A senator 
I says $6»000.000,000. An official of the 
' executive department indignantly denies 
j this, says the figure is less than Si .000,- 
000,000, later raises the ante to $2,000,- 
j 000.000; somebody else says $3,000,000.- 
000. Nobody seems to know* or to have 
much hope of arriving at a tnie flj^ure. 

For another, Secretary Ickes says the 
coal miners, by cutting their lunch 
period from half an hour to 15 minutes, 
will produce 20.000.000 more tons of 
coal annually. Another "authority" re- 
ports that the loss of 15 minutes' rest 
in mid-day will so fatigue the miners 
that they Mill produce 40,000,000 fewer 
tons. The difference is 60.000,000 tons- 
a lot of coal in anybody's reckoning. 

The moral seems to be that when you 
see a statistic coming' your way, nui 
for the foxholes. 

Enough^ — and more — for all 

THERE' VE BEEN many dire predic- 
tions about what may happen to rail- 
road passenger revenues after the war, 
with an increasingly air-minded public 
and whole fleets of military planes avail* 
able for commercial service- Some of 
this talk has been so far-fetc>.ed that 
airline officials themselves have taken 
the lead in pointing out its absurd ncss. 

A realistic view is that of Edward 
Budd. president of the company bearing 
his name and which makes stainless 
steel trains. Suppose, he says, that the 
airlines take as much as 70 per cent of 
the pre-war railroad transcontinental 
revenue passengers — so what ? He fore- 
sees, and rightly, we believe, an enor- 
mous stimulation of travel of all kinds 
after the war. Millions of young men 
and women in the armed services nnll 
have developed an appetite for travel: 
the stay-at-homes will want to go places 
and do things when war*s restrictions 
are lifted. The answer, Mr, Budd con- 
tendSt lies for the railroads in light- 
weight, low-cost coach trains, and in 
competition. Wherever competition has 
improved service and lowered the coat 
to the traveler, he points out. the de- 
mand for that service has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

A somewhat similar view is expressed 
by William I* Cantley. mechanical en- 
gineer of the Association of American 
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ailroada. He looks for stiff competi- 
on between the airlines and the rail- 
ads in long-distance travel, but agre&s 
that deliixe coach trains BhoukI make a 
special 'appt^al to the piibhc in the case 
of distances up to 400 miles. 

We'll make a little bet with ourseives 
right now that the big problem, post- 
war, will not be to find enough travel 
rustomers to make existing equipment 
pay. but in creating enough facilities of 
all kinds — busses, trains, airplanes and 
steamships — to meet the travel demands 



fhey could flip a coin 



A FAMOUS London editor, vis^iting in 
New York, was discussing with his host 
the problems in%*olved in handling crowds 
in New York's big department stores. 

"Imagine," said the host, '*what a job 
the police would have if a riot were to 
ccur in Macy's." 

"Yes/' said the editor, who had Christ- 
mas-shopped at the Macy store, "but 
how would the police know whether it 
was a riot or ordinary shopping?*" 



He leads the rest 

A COUPLE of business men were dis- 
cussing their "specialties** in our office 
the other day. One, who specializes in 
property for chain store occupancy, 
pointed out that he has a "sure thing" 

Iecause the store management always 
ays the rent before paying dividends, 
'he other business man said he knew 
Dmebody with an even better "special- 
y" and "sure thing/' 
"Who?'' 

' ' Secretary Morgenth au / ' 

We still need help 

A COUPLE of issues ago we sent out an 
to readers for help on identifying 
a quotation to the effect that "the bur- 
dens of prosperity and progress are 
borne by a few creative spirits/' and 
that hy destroying a handful of such 
spirits the mass of humanity will some- 
day destroy itself. 

The best clue to date on the origin of 
€ quotation comes from our old friend' 
W. Binder, Secretary of the Bergen 
County (N.J,> Chamber of Commerce, 
r. Binder notes that the quotation was 
ted back in 1935 by Elon H, Hooker, 
n an address at Hackensack* N, J, Mr. 
Hooker, however, failed to give the 
annie of the author of the quotation, and 
cribed it simply to "a keen critic of 
;r times/' This leaves us Just about 
here we were. 
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Quotable Quotes 
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LET'S GET it straight where jobs come 
om. It isn't employers who create 
bs» it's the customers. Customers buy 
oods. Factories are operated to make 
them. Fay rolls are maintained. When 
the customer stops buying, employment 
is over.— Tom M. Gtrdler, chairman 
of the boards of Republic Steel and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft. 
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UNITED STATES will be finished 
s a progressive dominant nation, if we 




There's nothing like a letter to 
cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And notlung like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fasi. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed — up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices ever>' where, is saving 
manpower, speeding prod action » and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword — in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar miailroom will be 
"the heart of every office" — it will set 
the pace for other departments — 'keep 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 



room with the aid of a Commeacial 
CoNTHOLs mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caUber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces— ^after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production, 

M«lerBd Mo 1 1 Svitom* , . , ^otfol tind FarctI 
Poll Scol«i . . . L«1t«r Op«nori , . , Envtlop* 
5«ol«rt . » . MultiposI Sitimp Affixvrs . , • 
Moilroofn Ec|uipineiit. (Many vmH ttyailMw,) 



COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 

DiVffjDn of 

NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO.. INC. 
iOCHESTf It X H. y. 

BfliMrHES AND AGEMClES IN PRINCiPAL CITIES 
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he lamp that paints 
a Ijiillseye 



on 




anes ! 



T Ever wonder how our gunners fire accuraiely 
' • at 400 111. [)* li, ? One reason is a new kind of 
gnnsij^Iii, Iristtad ol siiaininj^ to hold die enemy in 
your sights as you would ividi a riHc, you see a 
"bullscyc'* i>f orange liglit • . . ajjpartudy pa in led 
right on die eucmy plane (see diagram below). 





^ Combat experletice 

sliowed diat the image had 
to be i>rij;;ht cMoujih to show up 
against Sahara sand?*, yet noi too 
bright for the pih>t"s eyes* Gun* 
.sights now are being etpiippcd 
wiih a lamp G-E devehiped espe- 
cially to nicel: tiiese eonditions. A 
tough problem . , . hut m* tougher 
than mariy which G-E research 
has had to sidve. 



5 Between the big 1O,000-watt airport flood* 
* light and the tiny ^'grain-of-whcat" lamp used for 
iustruinent illuniination arc luindreds of different G-E 
hnii|>s working for victory. The research iliat pruduccs 
tliese lamps is your assurance that the (i-E lamps use 
will give you the most liy^ht for your mt*ney. Don't waste 
the light from these good lamps , * , either at liomc or at 
die 1*1 ant. Keep fixtures, lamps and walls clean. Avoid 
glare. Antl don't let men work hi their own shadow! 



THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WOtlO IS IN THIS COUNTRY'S FUTURE.,. &UY WAR BONDS 



G-£ MAZDA LAMPS 



*8 




GENERAL m ELECTRIC 



Hear tlu Gtiurat EUrlru rail if firperams : "Tht OE AU-Clrl OrtAtttra, "Sunday JO p. m. EUT, A'SC; "The WerU Toiaj"ntwt evtrt uxtldof, 6.-45 p. n. ElVT, CBS. 
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tildVetaPatf iti iMs. " 
Getting d truin of , 
four or five c^its ort'T R; 
thii Rtfiky Almmtam 
paif was w&Tk for 
two cf the Ivst loco- 
maihTi of the time. 



THE CURTAIN 
LIFTS ON 
TOMORROWS 




if/ freight are' ^uled swiftly ever the Rockies 
hj the modtm GM Dttiel LocQmohves of 
the Denver & Rt& Grange IJ%frm Railrodd* 



KEEP 

AMERICA 

STRONG 

BUY 

MORE 

WAR 
BONDS 



^^^iX^EN you think of the Diesel locomotive, don't 
picture only the sleek, streamlined passenger trains 
which shorten distance and race the clock. Think too 
of the mainline Diesel freight locomotives which General 
Motors builds. These swift, dependable giants of power 
are contributing heavily to the astonishing war record of 
the railroads* They are raising the curtain on new stand- 
ards of transportation keyed to the era which lies ahead. 




GM 



GlNlfiAl MOTORS 



DIESEL 
POWER 



LOCOMOTIVES BUCTftO^MOTWB DIVISION, Lo Gra«g., a. 

ENGINES. . . .(50 to 2000 H.P. CtfVEiAND DlfSEt CNGfNE OJ VISION, Clevelond, Oho 



ENGINES. 



.15 to 250 H P. Oimon OlfSH fNGINf W VISION, Detroit, Mldh. 
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If takes a lot off PAPER 
to make a ton off Steel 





4 

A Steel War — Today, mend on of "steel" 
immcdjitcly suggests war materials . . . tanks 
and gtins ... subs and ships . . . jeeps »nd 
ducks. It mJccs steel to build these mighty 
weapons of war. Sure-- but k takes a whale of 
ft lot of PAPER CO make the steel 

|H It's Vital — Indeed paper is intiispensable to 
the steel industry— and every industr)-. It cakes 
paper to produce our food and cloching . . . 
homes and furnirure , , , products of peace 
and implements of war. It takes paper to 
fight rhc battles and v. in the victorj^ 





Through the Mill -If you ever made a Cout 
of a steel mill you know that paper ingredi- 
ent-guides control the formula.,. open -h earth 
paper charts control the quality product! on 
records keep the stock moving...and a thousand 
and one pieces of paper keep the offices running. 





Make it Stretch- Due to the shortage of 

manpower, it is estimated that only 75^ of 
last year's pulp wood will be cut in 1944* That 
means far less paper palp. For this reason 
you are urgently asked to stretch your paper 
supply as far as it will go. 



Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 



The "Big Inch"— Paper is used tiot only to 
produce steel bur also to protect if. The new 
oil line— from Te^iis to the East Coast— was 
wrapped in asbestos paper before it was bid. 
And every day paper is used beru^een sheets 
of steel to prevent rubbing and scratching. 



WARTIME 

The fact that most people have 
perceived no difference in 
wartime Lev el coat Printing 
Paper is a real tribute so the 
Kimberly-Clark research men. 

For it is through their cease- 
less efforts that new discover* 
ies and alternate ingredienrs 
are helping produce the high- 
est quality Level coat Printtng 
Paper it is possible to make 
under wartime restrictions 
and limitations. 
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regiment and unduly restrict free enter- 
prise and free ejffort and if we block the 
path of "the boy from across the tracks" 
to attain through his own efforts the 
highest position in the land. — ^Harold V. 
Coes, president of the American Society 
of >lechanical Engineers* 

THE AVERAGE woman's vocabulary is 
750 wordS"it*s a small stock, but think 
of the turn-over.— Sidney Walton, Eng- 
lish author. 

Are stockholders people? 

WE TOUCHED a tender spot last month 
by publishing Edward M, Thierrj^^s 
amusing article^ *'The Unpredictable 
Stockholder/* The average stockholder, 
said Mr. Thierry* takes a dismal view of 
most things except dividend checks^ re- 
fuses to read company reports, and 
writes to management about company 
affairs only when he is angry. Judging 
from the requests we've had for reprints 
of the article, this size*up of stockhold- 
ers struck a responsive chord in a good 
many management breasts. 

The stockholders have their cham- 
pions, however. For instance, Chester C. 
Oberly, president of the Tokheim Oil 
Tank and Pump Company of Fort 
WB.yne, Ind.. writes that "the reaction 
that you get from stockholders is just 
like anything else; their interest is about 
directly proportionate to the interest 
that management takes in keeping the 
stockholders acquainted with the essen- 
tial facts concerning the business which 
they are entitled to and in which they 
would be interested,*' 

I believe that if a little greater concern 
HHras evidenced on the part of manage^ 
ment in keeping their stockholders in- 
formed, that they would receive a better 
stockholders' interest than is evidenced 
in the article referred to in the last issue 
of Nation's Elisinbss, 

Mebbe so* We decline to take sides. It's 
interesting to note, though, that, al- 
though we've had a lot of correspon- 
dence on this subject from management 
men, we haven't had a single protesting 
letter signed "A Stockholder," 

End of wor note 

A SUBSCRIBER in nearby Maryland — 
the State which has produced the fa* 
mo us Hagerstowh Almanac for 100 
years — knows the end of the war is near. 
He says a filling station attendant wiped 
his windshield this morning, 

Man as is 

IN HIS delightful "Memoirs of a Super- 
fluous Man," Albert Jay Nock records 
"A'hat he terms "Epstean's law/' which 
IS that **man tends always to satisfy his 
'teeds and desires with the least possible 
xertion." Or, to put it more bluntly, men 
n the mass are forever looking for 
omething for nothing. We doubt that 
t his dismal view of the human race has 
\ he force of natural law. but a great deal 
i/f historical support can be mustered in 
its behalf. 
Perhaps Chief Justice Jay had some- 






Q» Brei juice htips give appU pit a la med^ 
its tmte iippfaL Fact or fichm? 
A. Fact. A lot of Americans sweetening 
now comes from sugar beets. Northwest 
grfowers last year shipped nearly a mil- 
lion tons via Northern Pacific Railway* 



Famed tUphant ^""jimho^^ weighed as 
much as a mtidern locomoliue, Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Giant Mallet locomotives, 87 
times as heavy as Barnum's mammoth 
elephant, now speed vital materials over 
the Northern Pacific Railway, 




Fapfr on which newspapers are printed is 
made jiom mpurltd rags. Fad or fiction? 
A. Fiction, Newsprint is made from 
wood pulp* More than enough is shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific Railway to 
wrap a 5-foot strip around the world* 





Grand Coulee Dam power could boil 48 
billion eggs a day. Fad or fiction? 
A. Fact, Power from Coulee, Bonneville 
and other dams served by Northern 
Pacific is building a vast new industrial 
empire in the Pacific North west ► 



Th/re's a parade eutrj day along rmt 
Notthwist ^* A fain StreeC\ Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. A parade of war supplies mov- 
ing over Northern Pacific, called "Main 
Street of the Northwest*' because it links 
more of the North wc&t^s populous cen ters* 



JUTLAND*^ 



MMUt 

Li \ \J Y »urTi 

il 

OREGON 




SOlfTH DAKOTA 



MINNEAPOLIS 



PAUL J 



\ 



CHICAGO^ 



PRTHEM m PACIFIC 

MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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THE "HOT" SEAT 



The man who has to plan end 
cuiilrul th^ fmant ing yf a biisinc!SS 
is sitling in the *'hot" scat. 

Taxps, ro-negotiations, labor, 
niatprial and conversion costs 
add up to a new version of 
capital pimiJ^hmenL" 

If they are currenlly puliing a 
strain on your resoiirreH, we can 
supply additifmal opprating cash 
in any required atnonnl. 

We are also ready to serve you, 
as we are serving others, with art 
engineered financing plan tt*: 

!• Purchase other conipanies, 

2, Buy out partners, oflleers or 
stockholders. 



3. Hp tire Injnds, mnrtgages> 
preferred stuck or long- 
term loans. 

In almost any situation, 
Ctminiereial Credit is prepared to 
assist you on quick notice^ with- 
out red tape, rent rhi ions or inter- 
ference with manufrf'uipnt. 

Whether you retpnre tliousands 
or millions, we will weleunie your 
inquiry and work out plans and 
terms that will be mutually 
profitable. 

Our complete services are des- 
cribed in a new hnnklet ''Capital 
SouBCEs/* If you didn't receive 
a copy, write. 



Commercial Credit Company 

Baltimore 

Su^kfiMri^: N«w Votk Chksgo Sari Fr«nti«co Los Angflloi Portlamf, Om. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,00 0,0 0 0 



thing of the sort in mfnd when he wrote, 
ten years after the Consti lotion was 
drafted, that 

I do not expect that mankind wSll. he- 
fore the millennium, be what they ought 
to be; and therefore. In my opinion, every 
political theory which does not regard 
them a8 being what they are, will prove 
abortive. 

It may be that the millennium has ar- 
rived, or is within reach. Many of our 
plans for makmg over America aiid the 
world appear to be based on such an as- 
sumption. If it's wrong, and it turns out 
that basic hun:ian traits haven't changed 
much over the centuries, we'll learn it 
the hard way, as we — and our ancestors 
—always have, 

"Little Steel," what next ? 

FROM a welter of claims and cnunter- 
claims, the public probably has drawm a 
vag^ue notion that living coab? have 
zoomed skyward out of all proportion to 
wages. It's doubly significant, then, to 
note that the Department of Labor's 
own official figures show the reverse to 
be true. (See Page 72 of this issue for 
detailed analysis,) 

The fact is that both weekly and hour- 
ly earnings of industrial workers have 
increased faster than the cost-of-living 
index as compiled by the Department of 
Labor. The ''Little Steel" formula has 
been effective chiefly when applied to 
straight-time wages. It hits not acted as 
a restraint upon either hourly nr weekly 
earnings^ — which determine how much 
the worker takes home in the pay en- 
velope. 

Much of the argument on behalf of 
subsidies, price ceilings, w^age increase 
demands and the like is based on tl 
proposition that earnings have failed 
keep step with living costs. And if that 
proposition falls to the ground, where 
do we go from here ? 

**Don'ts" for A. D, 2,000 

TODAY'S MOST important educational 
task, says Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
is to teach an understanding of the pres- 
ent and a comprehension of the possible 
tomorrow by an accurate knowledge of 
yesterday. 

This is sound advice for all ages. It 
ought to be written down and placed in 
a time capsule, along uith a history of 
the world for the last quarter century. 
Future generations would thus be as- 
sured a dandy gtiide to what they 
shouldn't do. 

Limif to everything 

THERE^S a restaurant 'Mou^ east" that 
knocks ten cents off the checks of cus 
tomers who carry their dishes to the 
kitchen and wash them. A surprisingly 
large number of diners accept it as a 
sporting proposition, and the breakage 
is said to be very slight. 

The fellow who told us about it said 
he didn't mind the dishwashing, but 
would have to draw the line at eating his 
own cooking, in the interest of out-living 
the duration. 
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WEY RATON MAKES BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBRER TIRES 



Rayon cord, which has proved its worth in tires made 
of natural rubber on all the war fronts of the A\T>rld, is 
now proving even more valuable in tires made of syn- 
thetic rubber. 
The reason? 

Synthetic rubber generates heat faster and dissipates it 
more slowly than natural rubber. Rayon yarn has th^ 
property of heat resistance to a surprising degree. Rayon 
tire cord retains more of its strength at the high running 
temperature of a synthetic rubber tire. It therefore in- 
^bases the strength and life of the tire. 

The story uf the development of a special rayon yarn 
lor tire cord goes back to 1936 when American Viscose 
Corporation established production of high-tenacity 



rayon yarns to meet tux manufacturers* specifications. 
Then, tests by a prominent bus line resulted in 300,000 
miles on a set of raj on-cord tires with seven retreads! 

American Viscose rayon yarn for tire cords is espe- 
cially engineered for high tensile strength and sufficient 
extensibility to distribute the load throughout the tire 
carcass. This means that the tires are better able to \\ ith- 
stand shock and resist blowouts* What is equally hnpor- 
tant is that, when ravon is used, material savings can be 
made in the use of rubber. 

At present, high-tenacity rayon for tire cords is re- 
served cxchisively for the armed services. When peace- 
time production is resumed, this development will mean 
added benefits in safety and economy in j our driving. 



I 




AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Producer of Crows^ Rayon Varus and Staple Fibers 

Salij Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York Cixy 1; Charlotrc, N.C; Providence, R.L; Philadelphia, Pa. 
it BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ★ 
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FASTE R (M<^ BETTE R 



BY TRUCK-TRAILER 




Nor only this little pig, but two* 
thirds of the tonnage ot America's 
hogs, cattle and sheep go to market 
by motor transport . . a vast propor- 
tion of them by Truck-Trailer. 

Always essential for our national 
sustenance, this service is still more 
vital now that our meat production 
has jumped nearly 20 per cent and we 
have our far-flunj; troops, as well 
as the workers at home, lo feed. 

Why are Truck^Trailers preferred 
for livestock hauling? Because they 
do a better job for the farmer, the 
packer and the consumer. Consider 
the typical service of Parkway 
Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois. 

Parkway's fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 
ers carries livestock from corn-belt 
farms to the Chicago market, giving 
day and night service around the cal* 
endar. Whether farmers have a few 
head or hundreds of animals, the 
stock can be loaded at the barn, 
hauled to market and unloaded in a 
few hours • * less time than it would 



take to order and spot a rail car. 
Then, too. Trailers carry the stock 
with less shrinkage and bruising. 
And there's seldom any cost for 
feeding in transit. 

Ninety average hogs, or sixteeo 
steers ride in Parkway's 24-f oat Frue- 
hauf Trailers. These loads* about 
20,000 pounds, are pulled by eco- 
nomical 1 ) to 2 -ton trucks . . a 
big money saving. 

Moreover, these Trailers do a two- 
way job . . and thus give farmers 
greater service and Parkway added 
profit. Return trips carry agricultural 
limestone, feed, supplies, feeder 
stock, etc. Between trips to market, 
they haul soybeans, corn, etc., from 
surplus areas to mills or fcedlots. 

The livestock industry is only one 
of the more than 100 lines of busi- 
ness in which Truck-Trailers are 
doing hard jobs mare efficiently* 

WoTtd'i L^r^tU BkiUtri 0/ Tmck-Traihrt 

FRUEHAUF TRAfLER CO., Detroit 



PRIfiHAUF SiRVICC 

Traif«r op«rei(ort know rhol Fru«haufs require ltiri« 
t«rvk« otteniion, but whttn it 11 neadttd, therv^i a 
fflcfory Bronch Servict Station eortvementlr ddiin. 
Fruehquf mQinlami fKe pn^y natron-wide Troiltr 
f«rvic« organisation, with fully equipped »hopi and 
complete ports ftocki in more thon fifty itraf^grc- 
oily locoled dtlst. 
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TRUCfC - TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAl JOB FQft AIL AMERICA 
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BACK THE ATTACK! 
BU Y WAR BONDS I 



FRUEHAUF ^^s^^^e^ 



MANAGEMENT'S 

A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 



NAGEMENT'S MAJOR PROBLEM IN 1944: 
Adjustments in war production revised 
and shifted monthly — increases in a 
fewf lines, sharp cut -backs in many- 
Over-all total for first quarter 
will be only fractionally greater than 
last quarter of 1943 • Re-gearing of 
jrhole schedule is due to military strat- 
egy approved at Cairo-Teheran — more air 
power and then MORE air power I 

War plant now fully placed and tooled. 
Construction of all kinds in first 
quarter will be barely one-third '42 
rate and only half of '43 nionthly dol- 
lar volume, 

Basic materials are already avail- 
able for limited production of 
some civilian items — steely copper ^ 
aluminum, secondary rubber ; and 
man-power pinch has passed peak. 

Partial resumption of normal produc- 
tion in selected industries — ^particu- 
larly business trucks — will be jagged 
and often painful, as was shift to war 
programs in '41 and '42, Many plants 
still loaded with war work will see 
competitors freed for controlled civil- 
ian production. 

Unwinding WPB industrial controls 
foot by foot will place big premium on 
alertness and agility of management — 
ability to move in quickly, to finance 
opportunities^ to lick official inde- 
cision in Washington bureaus. In many 
lines enterprise — up-and-at- ' em Ameri- 
can "know-how" — will carry '441 

► Collapse of Nasi military machine in 
1944 is basic unwritten assumption of 
all economic forecasts in government- 
control agencies — most likely in third 
quarter, according to majority of sur- 
veys and reports guiding official policy. 

Washington officially brands as 
a "silly delusion'' the idea that Japan 



will be a "pushover" after Germany is 
knocked out, "Only a major military 
effort — a big war— will bring Japan to 
her knees*" 

But, with plant capacity built, Japan- 
ese war will demand only about one- 
fourth of 1943 military production, as 
measured in total industrial man-hours* 

► Sharp revision of War Labor Board's 
policies and procedures will be forced 
by Congress after Smith Committee re- 
ports to House* 

Committee has investigated WLB rules 
as applied over two-year period ; has 
fomad confused, conflicting — often un- 
certain — decisions actually generating 
labo r-management f r i c t i ons . 

Granting of partial "grievance 
recognition" to unions not formally 
certified as majority organisations t 
tends to force closed-shop in non- 
union plants. Committee finds. 

WLB indicated to House investigators 
three months ago that war powers would 
not be stretched to accomplish steps 
specifically forbidden by Congress in 
the NLRB Act ; but formal declaration of 
new policy has not been issued. 

Last report to Congress shows a WLB 
backlog of 15,260 undecided cases on 
docket, the smallest number since March, 
1943. This docket, with new applications 
coming in at rate of 13,500 monthly, is 
cause of WLB's difficulties- 
Many WLB rules are viewed by Committee 
as harsh, hasty, crack-downish ; often 
imposed by intimidation, official coer- 
cion. 

Threat of presidential plant seiaure 
often is waved club- like by WLB agents 
in their preliminary conferences. 

Smith Committee is cataloguing WLB 
"excesses" in same manner as CPA's in 
November report; demands basic judicial 
protections against over-sealous admin- 
istration of war powers. 

► Job-preference for war veterans in 
fields of usual employment soon will be 
organised and stimulated by Washington. 

Congress has taken cognisance of -fact 
that 800,000 army-navy men have been 
discharged since Pearl Harbor — mostly 
minor disabilities* 

All rehabilitation programs and 
veterans' employment services will 
be pooled under Veterans Administra- 
tion — not a revived NYA. 

McNutt's plan to handle veteran place- 
ments through draft boards was vetoed by 
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ongress j Select ive Sarvlce imist he 
disbanded when war job is finished I 

Capitol Hill is on guard against 
tendency of some war agencies to plan 
e 1 a b 0 rat e ** re c o ns t rue t i on " p ro g rams 
reaching far into post-war years. 

Byrd Coininittee on excessive federal 
expenditures demands, on other hand, 
immediate curt ailment of 300 » 000 in 
bureau payrolls ; looks to reduction of 
2, 000 t 000 in federal persomiel after 
war* (Total eivilian payroll now more 
than 3, 300, 000- ) 

Pattern of bureau reduction will 
first emerge in appropriation bills for 
fiscal year 1945, on which House begins 
labors in January '44. 

► Food subsidies apparently are to be 
continued on month-to-month basis. 
Senate majority is opposed to subsidies 
as fixed policy, but has yielded to 
pleas of War Mobilisation Director 
Byrnes not to dislocate entire price- 
control machinery by mandatory repeal of 
all consumer subsidy authority now. 

Expected compromise calls for a 
40- day extension of present author- 
ity; then another subsidy debate^ 

"Subsidizing inflation!" opponents 
cry. 

But whole price control program is a 
battle against t ime . Economic General 
Staff (Byrnes, Vinson and Marvin Jones) 
anticipates that by holding the line for 
60 days more they can demonstrate to all 
the practical wisdom of subsidies. 

Senate majority is far from convinced, 
but will go along reluctantly, out of 
deference to former fellow-member 
Byrnes. 

Byrnes, in return, indicates that re- 
cent renewal of up-trend in wa^es will 
be halted if subsidies continue on 
trial basis. 

Weighted for increased living costs, 
average weekly earnings of factory 
workers from January 1939 to July 
1943 increased by 48.5 percent — -the 
net Increase in terms of purchasing 
power ■ 

^OFA also will help business absorb 
soma of the current pressure on prices, 
by allowing smaller packages, reduced 
percentages of higher-priced ingredi- 
ents, in some product s^ — ^but not foods or 
drugs » where packaging formulas are reg- 
ulated by law. 

Recent paper order officially sets 
forth OPA's reduced -quantity method: 

"Because of two $4-a-ton increases in 



oews print paper during 1943, OPA IBalT 

authorised a reduction in the number 
of sheets in tablets, pads, and related 
products made from newsprint paper, so 
that production and sale of these items 
may be continued at prevailing ceiling 
levels. ■ 

This approval of smaller packages 
cam©» by the way, two days after OPA's 
Kansas City regional office had entered 
suit in the Federal Court to restrain a 
candy manufacturer from such action to 
offset higher ingredient costs. 

Administrator Bowles is pressing hard 
to bring regional administrative and 
legal decisions into line with Washing"*, 
ton orders and declarations > New weekly 
policy guide to all regional and dis- 
trict offices will be inaugurated in 
January* Hitherto denied, these weekly 
policy sheets may be released to Cham- 
bers of Commerce, trade associations and 
similar service organizations. 

^Background of Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee's determination to 
write bill codifying — and relaxing — 
federal hold on radio broadcasting: 

Supreme Court decision last May 
{by Frankfurter) sustained FCC 
in its broad interpretation of con- 



trol powers. Under this 


judicial 


sanction Chairman Fly ha 


5 asserted 


FCC's right to supervise 


content of 


commercial programs, to 


inquire 


into rates and charges, 


and to 


prescribe standard forms 


and methods 


in station accounting. 



Senators insist freedom of radio is 
strictly analogous, in political and 
social implications, to freedom of the 
press. 

Frankfurter-Fly interpretation. Senate 
suspects, ultimately would lead to abso- 
lute and all-embracing government man- 
agement of entire radio communications 
system. 

Broadcasting companies, practically, 
would be commissioned as agents of gov- 
ernment . 

Willingness of broadcasters to yield 
to special wcirtime requests of govern- 
ment has facilitated recent encroachment 
by FCC, 

Senate sponsors of codified radio law 
assert failure to accomplish such a 
measure by June of '44 might risk 
virtual closing of radio channels to all 
political opposition in 1944 presiden- 
tial campaign. 

► Coal shortage will be most difficult 
in January-February p 
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Late December reports showed 1943 bi- 
timiinous production cf 580,000,000 tons; 
at least 30,000,000 tons under actual 
consumption and exports; stockpiles re- 
duced to 35 days' average consumption — 
60,000,000 tons. Pinch is most severely 
felt by retail distributors. 

Record production, despite strikes, 
winter transportation slowdowns, and 
faltering government control policies, 
still leaves prospect of "an increasing 
deficit" this year^ even at higher 
prices . 

Industry experience indicates that, 
percentagewise to industrial activity, 
'43 stockpile was not out of line ; could 
be safely larger in *44, Outlook : 
plenty of work ahead for the coal indus- 
try all year, 

I Oil picture some brighter; trans'* 
portation situation licked ; immedi^ 
ate problem is stimulation of new 
discovery. That's the purpose of 
bill passed by House last month to 
advance crude prices ; but legisla- 
tive difficulties with hold-the-line 
directive still anticipated. 

► Uniform clause for terminating war 
contracts has been approved tentatively 
by Army and Navy, and is circulating 

on Capitol Hill for appraisal. 

Army has prevailed in view that 
settlements should not include fixed 
pa centage of profit on cancelled 
portion of contract. 

This reverses former navy position, 
which allowed negotiated profit margin 
on all uncompleted work* 

New policy means, if you have partly 
finished a contract, you get a pro-rata 
profit. But, if you invest in materials, 
tools, engineering and contract is can- 
celled before production, you get back 
only your actual costs — ^^no pro*rata 
profit. 

Neither does the projected uniform 
termination procedure yet reach to the 
sub-contractor ; Senate Military and 
Small Business Committees still insist 
final program should cover sub- and sub- 
sub contractors. 

► Shipping space to Latin-American 

Republics is approaching adequacy for 
'44. Mora goods will move both ways. 

Normal mechanisms of free enter- 
prise will begin to function in 
all trade lines save those develop^ 
ed on exclusively emergency basis. 

Office of Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration has abandoned space controls on 
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U.S. flour to 15 Good Neighbor coi 
tries, effective January 1 — only a be- 
ginning toward a general formula* 

Two restrictions remain; (a) that 
total shipments to each country be 
limited to actual needs, (b) that 
"blocked" Latin firms still be denied 
access to U.S. foods. 

These controls to be applied through 
Flour Millers' Export Association, a 
joint agency set up to pool shipping in 
submarine days. 

► Proposal to take federal Government 
out of farm real-estate business is 
being pressed by House sponsors of 
veterans' rehabilitation program. 

Farm Credit Administration and Farm 
Security Administration hold many thou- 
sands of farms possessed on delinquent 
loans. Veterans Administration would 
buy them for grants to discharged heroes 
electing to settle on family-farms. 

^Allocation of motor trucks to civilian 
business applicants presents a special 
WPB-ODT problem; experienced production 
engineer is sought to assign limited 
monthly output to most acute needs ; 1944 
priorities routine is involved — to 
screen really necessary replacement de- 
mand. 

WFB has allocated 123,000 new civilian 
trucks for *44; production assigned to 
practically all standard manufacturers; 
total about evenly divided between light 
commercial, heavy and medium transport 
types. {Much friction on this. ) 

Priority applications must be filed at 
one of 142 OPT district offices. Those 
approved will be forwarded to Washington 
GOT; then to WFB; finally back to WFB 
field office. Purchaser presents ap- 
proved priority witl!| order. 

WASHINGTON BUSINESS BftlEFS: Timber men 
are worried over heavy prematura cut- 
ting of second-growth; say war demand 
may be underaiining "economy of abun- 
dance" for years to come... .WFB men 
talk guardedly of an aluminum glut ; 
heavy stockpiles; excess scrap; but 
manpower lacking for more civilian manu- 
facture. •Political realists here take 
little stock in rampant "third party" 
chatter. .. .Post-war monetary talk veers 
more and more to some resumption of 
modified gold standard* .Navy got its 
own colored films of historic Tarawa 
landing back to Washington in ten days; 
learned much; released some footage to 
public 12 days after battle 1. , .Santa 
Glaus got his foot in the door at CPA 
when Bowles relaxed rules against gifts 
of rationed foods, 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 




A suitable pension plan, soundly financed rhrough trusts invested in insurance company 
contracts and for securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employee relations* 
Here's why, logically — 



1 • It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 
benefits supplemental to social security- 

2, It provides automatic retirement 
which keeps the avenues of promotion 
open to younger employees. 

3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
ation for employees without increasing 
free spending power ^ — coinciding with 
governmental anti -inflation measures. 



Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 
ducing payroll costs* 

Oar 92*page summary entitled Pension, Bonus 
and Profit-Sharing Plans, covering the junda- 
mentals oj formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans^ is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 
hare the facts when you need ihem* 



THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 



n BROAD STREET 



Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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The Spirit that Quickeneth 



IlIEFlE are intniif^ible eleiiieiits in the opera- 
tion of a lnisiiu\ss wlnc^li Irxtbunks and national 
blueprints du not coniprehencL Prrhaps it is ini- 
jiossible to do so. Things of the spirit are like 
i4ectric currents, littk^ understood, yet all power- 
fiiL Latterly, we have come to lump them as 
psychological factors. We speak of a **psychologi- 
cal slump/' '"market loses confidence/' ''rumors 
of peace send stocks iIobti/' The state of our 
j^ind even measures in fractions of a dollar our 
daily estimate of the state of our Goveninient's 
rredit. 

One daring effort to fix a money value upon 
these intangibles is the accountant's item of 
goofhvill^ which attempts to appraise the mental 
attitude of customer and supplier toward a busi- 
ness unit* 

But no one has, and doubtless no one can, 
define and evaluate those intangibles in the 
lousiness life of a nation which animate, stir, spur 
antl impel the exchange of gtmds and services, 
1'his is unf*)rtunate because it, the spirit — not 
ilollar signs, pig iron production, kOowatt con- 
sumption, or bank clearances — giveth life. 
Last month on this page it was suggested that 
our postwar planning we pay some attention to 
11 intangilile, to the creation of desires which 
lie back of demand, which, m turn, lies back of 
production. A reader writes: 

The '"escitenj'' ytm describt* an* the forgotten num of our 
famed standards nf living. Without their constant pressim* 
upf>n us we shouhl slip back. . . . And there h another group 
whieh we should recoprnze and encourage, the men and 
women who put up their savings and tJiU.^ pive management 
It [id workingmen Uie chance to do their stuff- Is an%' Planner 
tiKlay givirjg any place in his Plan to the rbk dollar!' 

Of course, the reader is right. Most of our 
thinking I'livisaf^es a future in which every man 



su 

I 



has a joIk That requires each of us to produce 
somethinM- i'l Koods or services, vvhicli some one 
else will desire ant! exchange his lahor for. But, 
after the desire for that something, there must 
then he the facilities for tlie production, a place 
to work, and tools. To provide a man with a job 
in America is first to provide $5,000 worth of 
e(|uipnient. That is the averag<* per workman. 
These dollars come from the pockets of men 
and women who consumed a little less than they 
I)roduced, They are sacrifice dollars. They are a 
certificate of credit, a token of work clone, not 
to be exchanged immediately, but at some later 
time. 

What was the state of mind which animated 
millions of us between 1900 and 1930 to risk 
$100,000,000,000 of our savings in new industries 
and in the expansion of old ones, which , at the 
end of the period, found one-third of all our work- 
ers oiling their jobs to this new venture money? 

We omst strive to reproduce the atmosphere, 
the environment, of a risk-taking America, The 
test of any plan, or any part of any plan, should 
be: Does it fit into a climate, political and eco- 
nomic, which develops the daring and creative 
spirits of industry and eonuneree? Does it 
openly ^acknowledge the routriluitiuii of those 
silent fjartners of the nation's business, who 
provide from their savings tne funds for an^ enter- 
prise, but, more important, l)y so doin^^ provide a 
stimulating example of faith and confidence in 
the country *s future? 

Intangibles, yes, but of such is the substance 
of national well-being. 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBSER 
TIRE OFFERS VOU THESE 
AOVANTAOES 

1 — Twenty ^-ciiri' «p«i'*^ncc in Pro- 
ducing ind manufiietitrini ftyntbelic 
rubber 

2— Tough . titurd)' carcajk* of Suiieriwkt 
curtly buili Ut prtmnf qumliiv 

3 — TcsfiCiJ nrin-ikid •■fc*y {mm tiiu 
pr^i^'cd GiicMtysar tread def igit 

Ywmr detign that keepi tread under e^m* 
(irvtiEon 

5 ~* Greater "koow^bow" evidenced by 
Goodyear'« record in btiildini more 
thma 3SO,000,000 pocumfttte lirei — mil' 
lions more than iny other manufacturer 




Offered as"The Finest Example of the Art 



YOU see pictured here one of 
theoytstandmg*'impossibles" 
accomplished by American indus-' 
try under the pressure of war. 

Handsomet resilientf durable, it is 
the Goodyear synthetic rubber 
passenger car tJre for essential 
civilian use. 

In its sinewy spring and strength 
it surmounts the appalling diBicuU 
lies of seeking to rival in 24 
months the results of an entire 
century of natural rubber lore- 
It comes in the nick of timei its 



merit measured by merciless test, 
and is oflfered as today's finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic rub- 
ber tire manufacture. 

Back of this tire, back of all that 
sciencCf industry and government 
can now put into it, are the match- 
less skill and experience of the 
world's largest rubber company. 

Back of it are the lessons hard* 
%von by Goodyear in successfully 
building for the Army the first 
I ires made entirely from synthetic 
rubber produced in the new gov- 
ernment plants. 



good/^ear 

THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 



Back of it are technical standards 
that have made "more people ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind' —and the vigilant help- 
fulness of Goodyear dealers, the 
foremost tire service organization 
on earth. 

Properly used under current 
driving conditions, this superb 
new Goodyear ought not merely 
to meet your wartime needs but 
should satisfactorily serve you foi 
years. 

Ij&ttn to Gfymlyear's 
''HOOK 'N' LADDEfk FOLLIES" 
NBC Saturday Mornin^i 
S«# your focof pOf>9r fwr timm and siation 



i 



Another reason for choosing Goodyear s 
177,810 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE — AT YOUR SERVICE 








Nfiict to quality, ocmip^tetit service counts most in ft^tuog full pcfformanoe 
from tires, Goodyear dealers comprise the largest, most eflicientp veteran tire 
terviee group in the world, 419 of them have represenied Goodyear 25 years or 
more, 1 ,269 for 20 years or more, 2,594 for IS years or more, 4,268 for 10 years 


' ^^^!!^^™* 








or more, 12,073 for 10 years or lesa— a totul of 177,810 years of experience 
' to serve yoti in eoD$ervin^ the tires so eisenriaJ to keepirt^ America mobile* 







This Is Worth WORKING For! 



By ERIC A. JOHNSTON 

Prestdenf, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 




EMEMBER mass unemployment? 
That specter of the depression 
'thirties again is haunting the minds 
of the American people. It is the sec- 
ond of two great emotions stirring 
people from ocean to ocean — the first, 
of course, is their desire to win the 
war as quickly as possible. 

But, after final victory, what comes 
then? That question is being trans- 
lated into personal terms. Terms like : 
What kind of a job will I have? What 
continuity of employment will there 
be? What will be my weekly pay 
check? Will there be jobs for us all? 

Tlie kaleidoscopic maze of postwar 
problems serves only as a backstage 
drop to the animated actor upon 
whom all eyes are focused — employ- 
ment* 

Mass unemployment is the most in- 
sidious, the most devastating, malady 
r our generation. History reveals 
Lliat, when a civilization struggles in- 
definitely with a problem which it is 
unable to solve, that civilization dis- 
appears. We have not yet solved our 
mployment problem. We can solve it 
only with unity of purpose, and with 
unity in action. 

Today the world is caught in a 
haos of violence and hatreds. There 
re wars between nations, conflicts 
between groups within nations, mis- 
understandings even among allies. 
For that reason, the key word of 
r time* whether at home or abroad. 
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is unity. It is the word that holds the 
one great opportunity for a decent, 
peaceful, prosperous existence for the 
masses of mankind everywhere. 

Not even the booming of cannon 
and the explosion of block-busters 
can drown out its syllables. Though 
the ears of mankind be filled with the 
din of destruction, its heart catches 
and hoards the echo of that hope. 

It has long been my view that the 
things w^hich countries- — and econom- 
ic groups — have in common, the 
things wiiich should, but, alas, do not. 
hold them together, are much greater 
than the things that divide them. 

Consider things in common 

THE great mischief in human rela- 
tions has derived from the fact that 
we tend to emphasize differences by 
overlooking common interests. Half 
the suffering and horror' that flow 
from conflict could be avoided if we 
made a deliberate, conscientious ef- 
fort to chart areas of agreement be- 
fore attempting to straighten out the 
difficulties beyond these areas. 

An impressive demonstration of 
this principle has been made in the 
Moscow Agreement of the United 
States, Great Britain. Russia and 
China. No one in his senses is unaw^are 
of the differences of view and interest 
that separate the^e nations. 

They live under different social 



systems. They harbor overlapping 
economic and territorial ambitions. 
They have a background of mutual 
suspicions. It would be easy to list a 
thousand and one problems which 
represent barriers to cooperation 
among these four great powers. 

What would have happened if the 
negotiators had started by exploring 
those differences and attempting to 
settle them? The conference would 
have ended before it began» The lead- 
ers of these nations, however, wisely 
chose to ignore differences and to 
concentrate on areas of agreements. 
And, amazingly, it appeared not only 
that those areas were as vast as con- 
tinents, but they could be readily 
identified, mapped and accepted by all 
concerned. 

Despite all their variety of experi- 
ence and objectives, the four major 
(lowers of the United Nations found 
the element of unity that joins them. 
This represents as great a victory as 
any that has been won on the battle- 
tie Ids. They have struck the chord of 
cooperation* 

In the critical years ahead these 
four great nations will represent four 
pillars of stability. If they can stand 
up in the inevitable storms of self- 
interest, a third world war can be pre- 
vented for many generations — per- 
haps forever. 

Peace requires cooperation 

THIS stability will give them a solid 
foundation upon which to build inter- 
itional trade. The exchange of goods 
and services among the countries of 
the world will give an opportunity for 
nations to raise their standard of liv- 
ing through industrialization. This 
will give America an opportunity to 
assist in giving backward nations an 
inward impetus upward. 

Cooperation is even more essential 
for domestic peace. The need for a 
four- fold unity abroad is paralleled 
by the need for a four-fold unity at 
home* 

American civilization is by this 
time so complex, so interdependent^ 
that its separate parts ran into the 
hundreds. Yet it is possible to de- 
limit the four main elements. These 
are management, labor, agriculture 
nd government. 

It would be Pollyanna nonsense to 
assert that there are no conflicts of 
interest, no deep and fundamental 
differences among the four. Yet it is 
a practical fact that the things which 
join them and make them one are a 
thousand-fold greater than the things 
that divide them. 

At home, aa in international rela- 
tions, our paramount duty is to map 
the areas of agreement among all 
four major factors of our national 



life. If the effort is undertaken in a 
spirit of cooperation it will appear 
quickly enough that the common in- 
terests are overwhelmingly more im- 
portant than the cleavages. 

The sinister doctrine of class strug- 
gle stems from Karl Marx, It is 
credited to radical extremists, but 
there are a great many representa- 
tives in all of these four elements of 
American life who accept this doc- 
trine — not in words, but in actions. 

They behave on the assumption 
that the interests of each are irrec- 
oncilable to the interests of the oth- 
ers. There are demagogues aplenty in 
each group who empty their vials of 
wrath upon the other. It is this irrec- 
oncilable spirit which they carry 
into the conference rooms and onto 
the rostrums of public opinion. 

Conflicts should be cured 

WE MUST learn to start with the op* 
posite assumption—that cooperation 
is normal and conflict is a kind of 
aberration to be cured before it makes 
too much headway. 

There are dangerous years ahead of 
us with multitudinous unsolved prob- 
lems, divergent interests and almost 
insuperable difliculties. We shall meet 
their challenge only if we grasp at the 
outset that all Americans — whether 
in management, labor, agriculture or 
government— fundamentally desire 
the same thing. Each of these groups 
has a stake in the American system. 

We must understand that we will 
all go up together to higiier levels 
of well-being, or we will all go down 
separately into our respective sorts 
of bankruptcy. Ahead of us is either 
collapse in compartments or a joining 
unity of purpose to solve the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 

And what has all this to do with 
solving unemployment? It has every- 
thing to do with it. Why should any- 
body hire another person? Only be- 
cause somebody else wants to buy, 
and can buy, the product of his labor. 
Employers do not create employment. 
Consumers do. We can give consum- 
ers more power to buy only by con- 
stantly selling products cheaper so 
that they can buy more with the same 
dollars than they bought before. 

We can sell things cheaper only by 
doing our jobs better. This applies to 
management, labor, agriculture and 
government. Those who work witli 
their brains and those who work with 
their hands must produce more, bet- 
ter in quality and cheaper in price. 

Management, in a spirit of unity, 
must understand that labor unions 
are here to stay; that we must have 
lower and lower profit per unit and 
bigger and bigger volume of sales; 
that high wages are important if 
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aseS on a corresoondin gly hi^^^^ 
of production; that the umbrella of 
monopoly is held up over the head-^ 
only of those who are frightened- 
frightened by their own inefficiency. 

Labor » in this same spirit of unity, 
must remove any acts or policies^ 
which restrict or retard productioi^^ 
Labor organizations must be mor^^ 
free, more democratic, more social- 
minded. Labor must clean its ow; 
house of those abuses which haW 
crept into some of its organizations 
Agriculture must recognize thi 
necessity for constantly low^ered 
costs and greater efficiency, Agricul 
ture must realize that an economy ol 
scarcity is an economy of ruin, thai 
a prosperous management and labor 
are essential to absorb the produc- 
tion of the farm. 

Government must undei'stand that 
by taking a dollar from somebody and 
handing it to somebody else it doe^ 
not increase purchasing power; thai 
the individual should be stimulated 
to his greatest productive capacity; 
that there should be revision of tax 
laws to stimulate the investment of 
capital to give jobs to men; that we 
must have the maximum amount of 
private enterprise and the minimum 
amount of government regulatio 



Unity will bring progress 
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THIS type of unity, this type of co- 
operation^ among the four elements 
of our society, will mean that we art- 
on the threshold of America's great 
est development. 

With this unity we will bring in 
being in America a greater middli 
class society with fewer people at the" 
top and fewer at the bottom and more 
in the middle. 

More people will have the oppor- 
tunity to own their own homes, bu> 
electric refrigerators, radios ani. 
washing machines, and other thing 
which add to the joy and comfort of 
living. 

Could such an America, a grei^|^ 
middle-class America, ever go totall^ 
tarian? It could not. Such an America 
will presence political democracy and 
economic opportunity and private 
initiative. 

We have been through an **Alic^ 
in Wonderland*' of conflicting theorie 
that even **TiA^eedledum'' and "Twe 
dledee*' have been unable to explai 
We need no astronomers or cryst 
gazers or "looking through the loo 
ing glass*' artists to understand tho; 
oughly what we in America want 

We want first of all to win the wa 
Afterwards, we want employment 
economic opportunity, freedom and 
liberty. We can get what we want 
only with unity of purpose and unity 
in action. 
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Scraping the Bottom of the Bin 

By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 




DIFFUSED wartime government controls impede 
maximum production and smooth distribution of food 
when the world is relying on American resources 



For every American famUy the 
pinch on basic food supplies promises 
to become increasingly difficult 
throughout 1944. 

Given bountiful harvests, we shall 
all have ample basic nutrition at a 
standard somewhat lower than that 
of 1943, just as 1943 was slightly be- 
low 1942. 

But our margin of food reserves 
at present is so narrow that any 
considerable crop failure over a wide 
area almost certainly would compel a 
general revision of the 1944 food pro- 
gram to a level somewhat below the 
present estimate, as calculated from 
normal yields. In short, we are bank- 
ing on hitting the jackpot for a third 



successive year in Nature's Hall of 
Wonders. 

Two broad considerations summar- 
ize our current food picture : 

First, total 1944 production of all U, S, 
foods combined will be somewhat 
smaller than 1943 and considerably 
smaller than the bumper year 1942 
— principally because of the man- 
power shortage in the agricultural 
regions, partially because of limit- 



ed and often unequal distribution 
of farm machinery and repair parts. 

Second, military and lend-lease de- 
mands will be greater, requiring 
approximately one-fourth of our 
total anticipated food supply, 

A sudden and unexpected peace in 
Europe would change our food pic- 
ture only a little because Washington 
estimates that foreign relief and re« 
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habilitation shipments during tlie 
first year of peace will exceed maxi- 
mum war-time demands on American 
food resources. 

For these reasona, our 1944 victory 
gardens will be a far more important 
factor in total food supply than last 
year- In IMZ victory gardens gave 
production equivalent to 15,000,000 
acreSp or about five times the normal 
potato acreage of the entire country! 
A more intensive development of vic- 
tory gardens this year would go far 
tow^ard eliminating distressing food 
shortages in many areas. Home-can- 
ning, prcKcrving and processing on 
an expanded scale also would ward off 
threatened nutritional deficiencies 
next winter in many areas. 

If you wish to calculate fruii and 
vegetable requirements for your fam- 
ily, you may begin with the govern- 



ment figure of 565 pounds a year for 
each person, or about 2,260 pounds 
a year for the average family of foun 
Thus every 100 pounds of victory gar- 
den production covers approximately 
the basic food requirements, in fruit 
and vegetables, for two persons for a 
month. Such calculations will enable 
every gardener to plan his production 
in terms related to actual family re^ 
quireraents. Don't neglect your 1944 
victory garden! Our victory gardens 
may prove to be the nation*s margin 
of sufficiency in food* 

Six principal factors centering on 
federal wartime controls dominate 
the 1944 food ootlooM : 

1, Shortage of farm manpower, 

2. Inadequate agricultural machin- 
ery, including maintenance and re- 
pair parts. 



For a Surer Food Supply • 



TO OBTAIN the fullest utilization of existing productive ca- 
pacity and to eliminate the confusion which now prevails, there 
must be restored in the minds of farmers in general a confidence 
that conditions essential for production will be maintained dur- 
ing the period in which production is in progress- To stimulate 
wartime food production, we recommend; 

Firsf, the assurance, when production plans are being made, that 
prevailing price levels at the time products are ready for 
market will be sufficient to compensate fully for the ex- 
penses of efficient production, including essential labor, and 
in addition provide the incentive for continued production, 
if such is necessary. 

Second, the protection of the farm labor supply from depletion 
through the operation of ill-considered administrative poli- 
cies, and effective provision far emergency supplies of labor 
both from local sources and from nearby areas. 

Third, the supply of necessary farm iuachinery to replace so 
far as possible the loss of manpower which has taken place 
and to permit needed expansion in production of food and 
feed crops* To this end government agencies should cooper- 
ate to insure the production of a timely and adequate 
supply of farm machinery. 

Fourth, the centralization and clarification of administrative 
authority among government agencies in order to restore 
that confidence in the minds of farmers which is essential 
for maximum food production. 

Department Committce'For Agriculture, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
ELMER H. SEXAUER, Chairman 



3. Drastic curtailment of processing 
machinery, especiany in meat paek- 
ingi dairying, canning, milling, bak- 
ing and bottling. 

4. Inequitable retail ceiling prices | 
rigidly matntained in the face of 
steadily advancing raw products. 

5. Divided authority in food adminis- 
tration between WFA, CPA, CC(^ 
OLLA, WPB. UNNRA and DP( 

6. Waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment food stockpiling and overseas 
allocations, plus the diversion of 
basic human foodstuffs to expltt- 
sive alcohols, especially wheat, 
sugar and corn. 

This article surveys the impact of 
these factoid, plus the secondary in- 
fluence of several subsidiary aggrava- 
tionSp including mileage rationing 
for trucks, vast withdraw^als of fnrru 
lands for essential military establish- 
mcnts, and marketing dislocations 
flowing from more or less impractical 
attempts to limit distribution profits 
through price margins rather thf 
taxation. 




Farm manpower 

ALTHOUGH the emergency fff 
labor mobilization has brought al- 
most 75,000 additional workers to 
the harvests from Mexico and the 
Caribbean Islands, and several thou 
sand prisoners of war have been usei 
to advantage in the West, the mai 
power pinch still is limiting food pro 
ductioo sharply throughout the entire 
mixed -farming area of the East and 
Central West. Agricultural workers 
still are being drafted for mOitary 
service and drawn into war indus- 
tries. 

The shortage affects not only pro- 
duction on the farms but the great 
food processing industries — 'Canning, 
millings packing, dairy products* bak- 
ing, and also principal agencies of 
food distribution, as jobbers, whole- 
salers, truckers. 

Under War Manpower Commission 
regulations most agricultural pro- 
ducers and food processing workers 
are granted seasonal military exemp* 
lions, but these do not extend to dis- 
tribution employees in the food in- 
dustries. Similarly, under the WMC*s 
regional wage control plans, basic war 
industries still are able to bid workers 
off the farms and out of the food pro* 
cessing plants, thus aggravating the 
desperate plight of those plants which 
have not been accorded the **essen- 
tiaF' classification at the distribution 
leveL 

Although the military services 
have discharged about 800,000 men 
since Pearl Harbor, principally fo; 
f Continued on page 89) 
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The Retail Shelves of '44 



By JACK B. WALLACH 



DEMAND will exceed supply, prices 
will be high, but there will be goods 
available* The consumers will have 
money to spends and sales will soar 



loWARD the end of last summer, 
Arthur D. Whiteside, director of the 
WPB's Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, predicted that retail trade in 
the final quarter of 1943 would dip 
about 20 per cent under the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1942. The predic- 
tion was based on supply, production 
and inventory conditions as he then 
knew them. 

Although the final story on retail 
sales in the last quarter of 1943 is not 
yet in, it is safe speculation that dol- 
lar volume will be up at least five per 
cent. When the well- 
informed miscalculate 
in forecasts, it is a bit 
discouraging to the 
inore modest prognos- 
ticator. But, by an- 
alyzing the reasons 
underlying the con- 
tinued rise in retail sales in 1943, it 
should be possible to form a picture 
of what the coming year may bring. 

Any estimate of 1944 business must 
be qualified by the fact that, if the 
war should end, it would alter all pre- 
dictions. This estimate, however, is 
based on the assumption that an early 
peace is an eventuality for which 
everyone hopes, but which nobody 
counts upon. It seems safer now to 
look for "war as usual'* rather than 
even a limited resumption of "busi- 
ness as usuaL" 

Business man and consumer alike 
may wonder how it was possible in 
1943 to do about $62,900,000,000 in 
retail sales— ten per cent above 1942 
— when civilian goods production was 
greatly curtailed, and retail inven- 
tories for the year averaged a decline 
of more than 20 per cent from 1942 
levels. 

The answer lies in increased pur- 
chasing power and price movements 
which maximum price regulations 
could not, or did not, halt. The so- 






called inflationary margin of 
spending power has not been 
siphoned off, and available evidence 
suggests that it will not be siphoned 
off this year. 

Smaller incomes are larger 

TODAY, as Secretary Morgenthau 
recently remarked, four-fifths of all 
the nation's income is going to people 
earning less than $5,000 a year. These 
people have raised their standards of 
living and they intend to continue to 
raise them. 

Various sources of price indices in- 
dicate that prices in the United States 
have risen about 25 per cent since 
1939. Actually, as every housewife 
knows, real prices have risen far more 
sharply but often by indirect routes. 

Countless price ranges have dis- 
appeared entirely- Ask your wife if it 
is still possible to buy a $1.95 hand- 
bag, or a $2 sweater, or first-grade 
rayon hosiery at 49 cents, or $1.09 
house dresses. These and many other 



High wages have raised workers^ 
living standards, and given them 
the means to satisfy their wonts 



tilings, simply are not to be had. Their 
successors at higher prices may not 
be of recognizably better quality but- 
both the merchant and the consumer 
are powerless to do anything about it. 

Price regulation from the inception 
of the OPA was badly hobbled by the 
fact that wages were not stabilized 
or controlled. As wages rose, manu- 
facturing costs were inflated, and 
costs of living began to increase. 

In 1942, prices might have found 
far higher levels but for the fact that 
retail merchants, sensing eventuali- 
ties, stocked up heavily and, through 
the greater part of that year, con- 
tinued to sell their goods under re- 
placement cost prices. 

By the turn of 1943, retail mer- 
chants no longer could cushion the 
impact of higher costs. Although in- 
ventories at the beginning of 1943 
generally were up over January, 1942, 
levels, they were appreciably lower 
f Continued on page 68) 
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FRANCE— Key to Post-War 



Many people dream of and pray for a strong, demo- 
cratic, postwar France. Louis Marlio believes that such 
a France already exists. He is qualified to speak with 
authority. He has had long experience with both Euro* 
pean and American economict industrial and engineering 
problems. A major of artillery in World War I, he is 
the author of many books dealing with French and Eu- 
ropean economic problems, and a member of the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences* In the field 




By LOUIS MARLIO 



of business* he has been general chairman and manag 
of the French Aluminum Company, chairman of the 
International Aluminum Cartel, vice chairman of the 
French Magnesium Company and president of the 
French Eastern Railroad. He came to the United States 
in 1940» leaving three children in France, one son with 
the Commandos in Britain, and bringing with him his 
wife and two young sons* In 1941 . he published A Short 
War Through American Industrial Superiority 




^KmeRICAN buHiness men are ask 
ing two challenginfj queHtions about 



^1 



France : 



1. Can France come back? 



I 



in France, personol freedom is no! a doctrine one may or may not 
believe. It is life itself, based on risk^ work and courage 



2» What will be the economic ond 
politicai direction of postwar France? 

As a Frenchman who believes both 
in capltaliam and democracy it is 
quite natural that I should consider 
the answer to these two questions a 
matter of crucial importance. 1 do not 
mean necessarily from the viewpoint 
of the Frenchman, but rather from 
the more universal viewpoint of the 
business man anywhere and every- 
where. Before answering these ques- 
tions, therefore, I should like to place 
them in their proper perspective. 

The answer clearly involves more 
than France: The tvay posttvar 
France goes^ the whole of Europe wi 
inevitablif 9^- 

My reasons for this conclusion ca 
be seen on the map. In 1939. at tl 
start of the war, France was, milits 
ily, culturally and economically, th?" 
last great capitalistic power on tli 
European continent. She was the ex- 
treme eastern frontier of western 
democracy. It was a vulnerable 
frontier, too. Europe had gone oveaM 
whelmingly anti-capitahst and ant^| 
democratic, and France's position, 
without the active support of the otl 
er democracies, had become precar 
ous* The war was shortly to proi 
that it had become untenable. 

When France was forced to capitu- 
late, Europe's last great power capa- 
ble of exerting an influence beyond its 
own borders for capital inm and dem- 
ocracy, was neutralized. 

On the other hand when the war is 
over, France will be in the picture 
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Europe 




THE WAR OVER, will 
France, with a high degree of 
industrialization, and an ac- 
tive democratic leadership, 
regoin her place in the van- 
guard of world civilization? 



as the largest European unit with the 
least disturbed capitalistic tradition. 
She will be in the picture with an 
ampirer a high industrialization and 
with an active democratic leader- 
ship largely recruited from the middle 
class. 

The anti-democratic forces in 
France are hopelessly identified with 
the invader and will be destroyed 
with him. Certainly neither Germany, 
nor Italy, nor Spain, nor any other 
large European power can be looked 
to for leadership in the effort to re- 
construct Western Europe on a cap- 
italistic and democratic base. 

Should France go Statist or Com- 
munist, the socialization or bolshe- 
viaiation of the rest of Europe will 
become merely a question of time. 

In this perspective, let's return to 
face the questions American business 
men are asking* 

1. Can France come back? Without 
hesitation I say that France not 
only can come back, but that it will 
come back, and that its come-back 
will astonish the world. I base my 
answer on two considerations, one 
physical^ the other psychological. 

Physically, let us take the pessimis- 




Statism requires sifent acceptance by the people — it is not for o 
nation wHh the French tradition of free and vigorous expression 



tic view that, by the time France is 
liberated, her population will have 
fallen from the pre*war 42,000,000 to 
40,000,000. There are 70,000,000 peo- 
ple in the French colonies. These 110,- 
000,000 people, commanding large 
resources, form one of the most im- 
portant economic blocs in the world. 
American business men will be doing 
business with this bloc, because 110,- 
000,000 customers and producers, sil- 
ting astride the major sea lanes and 
aiiivays of the world, offering mar- 
kets for goods and opportunities for 
investment and development, consti- 
tute an inescapable business reality. 
More, the far-flung French Empire 
provides a system of strategic cona- 
mercial air bases that covers the 
globe. In terms of these vital commer- 
cial airways of the future, the United 
States commands no such system un- 
der its own flag. Thus, the United 
States and France complement each 
other, each offering the other advan- 



tages that will provide a base for the 
closest commercial collaboration* 

We are not dealing here with ab- 
struse ideas but with the hard reali- 
ties of commerce. Population, re- 
sources, skills, opportunities, strateg- 
ic position^ — these argue strongly 
against selling France short. 

Psychologically, any one who 
knows the French must know the 
capacity of my people for hard work, 
for thrift, for starting all over again 
from scratch with a cheerful heart, 
as they have had to do so often in the 
past. I think I know my people, and 
it is my opinion that they support 
adversity perhaps better than suc- 
cess, and that their great capacity 
for work and reconstruction is in- 
variably stimulated by defeat. 

I know the pride of my people, their 
pride in the great humane achieve- 
ments of their nation, their ptide in 
themselves as a free, civilized and 
courageous people. This complex 
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French pride has been mangled, and 
the French cannot live without their 
self-respect, without their jyst and 
deserved pride in themselves and in 
their nation. You will be astonished 
at the deep reserves of strength^ of 
energy and of determination the 
French will show in the reconsl ruc- 
tion of their land and empire. 

I also know the deep and shrewd re- 
sourcefulness of my people even in 
their hour of blackest despair. I know 
the way the French peasant* the little 
shopkeeper and the small entre- 
preneur can manage in their pecu- 
liarly wise way to get the best of 
adversity- I know the pride of the 
average Frenchman in his solvency, 
in his ability to provide for himself 
and his own. These qualities that have 
so long distinguished the French— 
these deep, solid, dynamic middle- 
class qualities — cannot be destroyed 
in a few years, 

Of course, the recovery is not going 
to be instantaneous- The French 
population has been reduced by mili- 
tary losses, by executions, by diseases 
and epidemics; it has been weakened 
by imprisonment, suffering, malnu- 
trition. But how many times in the 
past has France been bled white by 
war? How many times in the past has 
it been the battlefield of Europe? Al- 
ways it has risen to regain its rightful 



place among the free and civili:£ed na- 
tions of the world* France will rise 
again. France can and wOl come back. 

Question 7: What will be the economic 
and political direction of post-war 
France ? 

Myansirer in thaf the cir mm. fiances 
are overwhclrningly favorable for the 
rise from the pofft-war chaos of a re- 
fiurgcnt capitalvitw and democraUc 
France. 

Time fo end confysion 

CONFUSION is goinp: to be the out- 
standing expression of the period im- 
mediately after the liberation of 
France. We have no ground here for 
optimistic delusions. For nearly five 
years the French have lived under the 
double dictatoi*ship of Berlin and 
Vichy, cut off from all contacts with 
the outside world. The French system 
of free enterprise has been replaced 
by a forced totalitarian military 
economy. It will take a little time for 
France to return to normalcy, to 
awaken from the nightmare^ to re- 
establish her contacts with the out- 
side world. 

The Quislings and the collabora- 
tionists will be cleaned out. The work- 
ing class organizations will reappear. 



so will the old political parties and 
the now hounded Communists, 

New parties will appear; n^ 
trends, accompanied, undoubtedly, by 
attempts at a communistic dictator- 
ship. 

AH this is bound to happen, and it 
should be regarded as a normal con- 
sequence of the situation we shaE 
face* 

But revolutions ^re not made at 
wilL The final outcome of any revolu- 
tionary attempt, even so successful 
an attempt as the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, is determined hif the state of de* 
relopynent of the people ^ attd the bal- 
ance of opposiiiomi, and not h)f ih* 
will of the leaders. 

Let us look at the French people* 
Take the peasant, one of the strong, 
stabilizing factors in French politics. 
In general we can say that the French 
peasant, like the peasant and farmer 
everywhere, is a man who believes in 
tangibles— land, property, stock, 
sound money* cash : things with an in- 
trinsic value he can possess individu- 
ally. He is and always has been cyni- 
cal in regard to political abstraction 

In general, therefore, he is like thu 
other European peasants. Neverthe- 
less he is different, and it is this dif- 
ference that will count He is different 
because what he holds and what he 
fCont m ued on page 65) 



A thousand years of history underlie the will of France to regain her v^^ay of life, her trade, M 
her importance in world affairs. Her people support adversity better than success ^ 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 



n^^^^f ^-^^ 

P'UHimoniu *^'",»^'«>'^^^^^ to avoid 
pneumonia .nd roT'^*"'^^ *^^'^*> 

insurance (Cpam . ^'^^ 
^few York lo V y^* ' Madi^son Av^,, 



PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 
(, . . and this is his best hunting season) 



PNEUMOCOCCUS IS the germ that 
causes mnj;t cases of pneumonia. 
He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are 
less able to ward off his attacks. 




Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes 
people who are in excellent physical 
condition. But he really goes to work 
s ith glee on someone whose resist- 
juce has been weakened — perhaps 
through overwork, poor nutritionj 
insufficient exercise, 

lll^ He enjoys good hunting hi stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren't 
(tressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he 
likes to shadow^ someone who has in- 
fluenza, a severe cold, or a cold that 
hangs on. Such infections of the nose. 



throat, or lungs help him start a full- 
blown case of pneumonia > 

Once you learn these wily habits 
of Pneumococcus, you can take the 
obvious steps to avoid his attack. 

If, in spiteof precautions,heshould 
press home a successful attack, quick 
iution is necfssary! Any of the follow- 
ing signs of early pneumonia are an 
urgent warning to call the doctor 
immediately: A chill, followed by fever 
...coughing accompanjed by pam in 
the side,, .thick, rust-colored sputum 
* rapid breathing- 




In most cases of pneumonia, the 
doctor has a powerful weapon in the 
sulfa drugs. In some cases, serum is 
still used effe ctively. The ea rl i er t rear- 
ment is started, the better are the 



chances of hastening recovery and of 
preventing serious consequences. 

Sometimes when pneumonia 
strikes, Pneumococcus is not to blame. 
The cause may be a germ or a virus 
against which sulfa drugs and serums 
are not effective. In suck cases ^ prompt 
medical and nursing care are particu- 
larly import a fUj J or recovery depends 
upofi general care. 

During the "pneumonia months" 
the wisest course is to keep fit.,. avoid 
colds.., take care of a cold should one 
develop. If a cold is very severe or 
hangs on, go lo bed , . . call the doctor ! 
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A Senotor hifrries from €0mmiftee to committee without catching 



Design for Law-Making 



By CARLISLE BARGERON 



^\M0NG the innovations 
that are predicted to make 
life better in the postwar 
world may be a streamlined 
Congress* 

Ever since the elections of 
1942 when aspiring candi- 
dates promised that, if elect- 
ed, they would rejuvenate 
Congress, the body has been doing 
considerable soul searching. It was 
one thing for these aspirants to say 
that, once in Washington* they would 
see that the legislative body reassert- 
ed itf?elf against the bureaucracy that 
had been built up. It was another 
thing to accomplish that transforma- 
tion* 

However, it begins to look as 
though, notwithstanding the tradi- 
tions and customs of the past, some- 
thing may be done. Several measures 
looking toward reorganization are 
now pending. 



SUGGESTIONS for techniques ond 
methods by which the country^s leg- 
islative business might be improved 
ore winning careful consideration 



By Representative Dirkseo of IHi^ 
nois, there is a proposal to create a 
joint House and Senate committee to 
deal with the multiple problems re- 
lating to the war. It has been lan- 
guishing in committee for about a 
year. 

Representative Kefauver of Ten* 
nessee has proposed that Cabinet offi- 
cials be required to appear periodical- 
ly before Congress and explain what 
they are doing, pretty much as is done 
in England. This idea has bobbed up 
repeatedly for 20 years at least. In 
Hoover*s Admlnistrationp the late 



Senator Jim Cou^ens 
Michigan advanced it. 

He looked upon Congrc 
he said, a.= a board of dir 
Inrs of the biggest btisincf 
in America. Therefore, 1 
wanted to bring in the execi 
tives occasionally and talk tu 
them as he had done when 
he was a director of the Ford Com* 
pany. The idea received considerable^ 
impetus recently when Secretary 
State Cordetl Hull apj^eared befoi 
a joint assembly of House and Senal 
to tell about his Moscow trip, Al^ 
though he said nothing that he had 
not previously said publicly, his ap- 
pearance gave the members Bom« 
thing to write home about. 

This idea ignores, of course, the fart 
that Cabinet officers appear frequent- 
ly for questioning by congressional 
committees. These appearances, toflj 
getber with the Cabinet officers' 



i 
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Who was it said, 



democracy 
IS meiiicient / 



a^KKVBOD\' knou s who 
— and it was one cif 
the worst of his ^vTo^g 
guesses — m many 
e proving. 



things miSS^ 




ment agencies w 'uh 
road management. 



rail 



ne proof is the record of the American rail- 
roads. 

In the year just ended, they 
handled a volume of traffic 
which dwarfs anything in 
the history of transporta- 
tion. 

And this job was done — not under the arrogant 
compulsion of dictatorship, but by voluntary 
cooperation in the finest 
I, American tradition. 






'riiere w as first of all, the 
cooperation of railroad 
men and railroad companies with one another. 

There ^\'as the surpassing 
cooperation t^f shippers 
and receivers of freight, 
who did their indispens- 
able part in keeping freight cars on the move. 

There was the helpful cooperation of govern- 




And there w as, on top of 
all this, the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy — 
the greatest shippers in the 
^\ orld. 



Without all these^ tlie record would never 
have been possible. 

And finally, there \\ as the friendly and patient 
cooperation of the traveling public — which 
accepted tlie inconveniences^ and sometimes 
the hardships, of Ax artime travel, with typical 
American good humor and good sense. 

So far have we come together along the road 
to victory. The road ahead calls for still more 
effort, still closer cooperation, in getting the 
utmost transportation service out of our rail- 
road plant. 

And when the victory is won^ — as surely it 
shall be — it will liave been won by free men, 
working together under the rules free men 
established for themselves — the thing we are 
fightiiig to preserve. 



BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



American 




Railroads 



ALL UlilTiO FOR VICTOIIY 
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stitutional press conferences, may be 
conMidered as counterparts of the 
Bntish system of calling British offi- 
cials before the House of Commons, 
Another pending proposal is that 
by which Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin would reduce the number of 
the Senate*s standing committees 
from 33 to 13. Each committee would 
have 12 members whereas they now 
have as many as 23. The Senator 
would set up eight Bubstantive policy 
committees and five administrative 
ones, the latter dealing with appro- 
priations, taxes, etc. Cynics say noth- 
ing will ever come of this suggestion 
because it involves the patronage of 
the committee chairmanships. 

Too many committees 

SENATOR LaFollette has pointed 
out that the members are on so many 
committees and sub-committees that 
they cannot possibly keep track of 
their activities. It is not unusual for a 
single Senator to arrive at a commit- 
tee meeting with as many as five or 
six proxies from fellow Senators* At 
one time the Senator recalled, he 
could look at the calendar and tell 
which of his committees were dealing 
with important things. Now, the situ- 
ation is hopeless and a Senator runs 
from one committee to another never 
getting a full grasp of what is hap- 
pening in any one of them. 

The Senator's talk gave Senator 
Maloney an idea. He agreed that re- 
form was necessary. Thereupon he 
and Representative A. S. 
Monroney of Oklahoma in- 
troduced a resolution which 
is receiving much attention. 

This resolution, introduced 
in both House and Senate, 
proposes that a committee 
from each body — made up 
equally of Democrats and 
Republicans — make a joint 
study of the whole congres- 
sional set-up. 

Senator Maloney and Rep- 
resentative Monroney have 
gone about the matter in a 
broad and understanding 
way. They realize that, in 
spite of much superficial cri- 
ticism, committee set-ups 
and the patronage in\*olved 
have little to do with the 
problems which Congress 
faces today. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, the oldest mem- 
bers of House and Senate are 
the committee chairmen. A 
newcomer to Congress is 
asked his preference of com- 
mittee assignments and, to 
the extent of the leaders* abil- 
ity* he is given tiiose assign- 
ments. He starts at the bot- 
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tom and works up as olMt memi 
die or retire. 

If the Democrats are in power, as 
they are now. the oldest Democrat in 
point of service is the chairman of 
the particular committee. According 
to the imi-Xirtance of the committee, 
he has the patronage of an additional 
secretary and a clerk, maybe two or 
three of each- He also has consider- 
able influence as to what action his 
committee will take upon a particular 
bill. By the weight of his personality 
and position he may bottle up a bill he 
dislikes. But it is within the province 
of the committee, at any time, to out- 
vote him. 

Manifestly, both houses have many 
committees w^hose studies of various 
subjects are often overlapping. As a 
result, government officials are fre- 
quently called to testify on the same 
subject before several committees. 

The Maloney-Monroney resolution 
envisages that the study which it pro- 
poses may very well bring in this 
criticism of committee set-up and 
operations. It may also go into the 
question of seniority, by which some 
aectionSf through a practice of return- 
ing their Senators or Representatives 
time after time, come to have a pre- 
ponderant influence* This is particu- 
larly true of the House where South- 
erners now almost dominate. It has 
the Speaker and some of the choicest 
key committee assignments. 

But the Maloney-Monroney resolu- 
tion goes beyond this. What it is pri- 
marily seeking is to give Congress 



facilities for ming Mttw fnfondi 
about what is going on. 

The 78th Congress elected wnth 
mandate, or so it understood, tc 
assert itself, finds this most diihcult 
Congress, including members, clerica 
staff and ^assistants, constitutes 
total of only some 1,500 persons. The 
total annual expense of Congress with 
its staff 13 around §13,000,000. One 
bureau alone in the Executive Branch 
the Indian Bureau, has a staff of 9.nnn 
and its total expenditures are 
$27,000,000 annually, Congrei^s 
its limited personnel is trying to deal 
whh a bureaucratic army of more 
than 3,000,000. The majority of these 
3,000,000 are, of course, employees 
such as Navy Yard workers, post- 
masters and the like, but. even so, the 
multiple government bureaus have 
thousands of economists and experts 
who can appear before congressional 
committees to justify their demands, 
their acts, and their requests for 
money. Naturally they are adept at it. 



More care in finance 




*'lo^kf Harriel-^jusf like father used to make 



TO ASSURE a more even distribution 
of experts on both sides of committee 
tables, at least at appropriations 
hearings, Representative Dingell, of 
Michigan, has proposed that the Ap- 
propriations Committees and the fi- 
nance Committees of the two houses 
coordinate their activities. At present 
they work entirely separately* Sena- 
tor Tj'dings of Maryland has intro- 
duced a resolution which w^ould re 
quire in peacetime that no 
money be appropriated foi^ 
any project without a cor- 
responding tax levy or a three 
fifths vote of both bodies. 

The appropriations commit* 
tees, however, have taken the 
lead in the way of getting ex- 
pert assistance* Several! 
years ago, the House Ways! 
and Means Committee and| 
the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, dealing with taxes, un-, 
dertook to set up their own 
independent joint expert 
staff. For several years this 
staff operated more or less= 
as an adjunct of the Treasury. 
The present head of this joint 
staff, Colin F, Stamm. has 
convinced Senator George 
and Representative Dough- 
ton, respective chairmen, of 
the necessity of utter inde- 
pendence from the Treasury, 
In the revenue legislation 
enacted last year, Mr. Stamm 
was authorized to get what- 
ever information he wanted 
from the Treasury records. 
In spite of that, he 
{Continued on page 52}^^ 
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OHicicI l-h vrcgraphij Ur S- Army Afr Fofcei 



ON 



TARGET 



£ASJiflSaS optical systems for 
fire control destroy the legend of 
German supremacy" in lens making 



For America"*; boTuh-^i^^litis — nliirh 
liiivf* ?<linA4i! iiiir riii'iiiir-^ Llie tiiltt'^ 
iiii'uiiiii^ ikr"ltii;.li'£iltUiiili- |rrrt i?^ioii 
hoiiihiHK"— ^lo^l cif *'the ojitica"' 
are iiiailL' by Kmtiiik, 

For our Army an*! Njivy* Kiiiliik 
also Jiiakt^H 29 nf ttir iiio^t 

iif ii|itu-ul !H.S!^|rni!^ Urr lire 
t'L>iitr(il — llir ^ij^hliii^ of piUiFi — 
iiiHiuliiig tiie famous height finder 
J'or uiili^ircraA, 



GERMANY has enjoyed a 
reputaticm tor world lead- 
ership in lens making* But— as 
so often happens— reputation 
outlived pcriornianee. 

Well before Pearl Harbor, 
Kodak optical research was de* 
veloping lenses suptfri(?r to any 
ever made by anybody, any- 
where. A major advance has 
been the perfecting for new, 
finer cameras of a revolution- 
ary new {>ptical glass which 



gave lenses greater speed — 
definition ... or con Id more 
than double the "field of view'' 
of a fire control periscope. 

This glass was immediately 
incorporated in instruments for 
fire control , . , 

Effective fire power — hits, 
not ''tries" — is the result of 
sighting through a series of 
lenses • » . an optical system 
. . . which locates, magnifies, 
and **ranges on" the target. 

Annij Ordnance experts now 
report: '*\\'e have examiited 
captured Cennan sights and 
periscopes and, element for 
eleiBeiit, we are turning out 
better materiaL*" 

The effectiveness of American 
fire power is making history 
. . . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y, 



REMBMBBft CORREGiDOR?. , . and the fa,^ words over their radio 
—"Ju,^t made hroadca.st to arraiif^e for surrender , . , everyone 
n bawling //Ar a ^u^lnf . _ J know how a tnome feels. Caught 
in a trap tvaa imjs to come along to finish it upr Cor- 

r€gidorisai>tt i a t. x^.tfiple to m at home. BUY MOfff WAR BONDS, 

Serving human progress through photography 
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Drihing bubbles-. 



. but no ctoiseT 




You Can't Do It 
That Way!" 



By HERBERT COREY 



LINDSAY CARTER WARREN, Comp- 
troller Generol of the United States, is 
the umpire of government finance — 
ctnd he always coKs them as he sees them 



I HE LONELIEST official in Wash- 
ington is Lindsay Carter Warren, 
CbmptroHer General of the United 
States. He is friendly by instinct and 
practice. He does not beat the desk or 
shout. He would prefer to be accom- 
modating. 

But he spends his life saying No I 
There are 10,000 men and women in 
the General Accounting Office, They 
are engaged in auditing the accounts 
of most of the government depart- 
ments, divisions and bureaus* As im- 
personal as cash registers, they read 
the figures according to The Law. 

Not, please observe, according to 
the regulations drawn up by the de- 
partments, or the demonstrable 
equity of each transaction, or the kind 
blue eyes of the protestant. Just ac- 
cording to The Law. If either party 
thinks the law is unfair he may ap- 
peal to Congress to change it. It is 
Mr. Warren's belief, after spending 
his whole life in some form of public 
service, and about 17 years in Con- 
gress, that Congress is always dis- 
posed to be fair. Before it can be fair 
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it must understand 
each situation. This 
often takes time and 
energy and, in the 
meantime. The Law 
stands and Mr, War- 
ren says No. 

That is what makes 
him lonely. 

Bureaucrats beat on 
his desk and say they 
will not appeal to Con- 
gress, They will do it 
some other way- 
Friends come to him. 
Friendship is out. 
Business men come to 
him. They say they are 
the victims of gross 
g 0 vern m en ta! in jus- 
tJce, Mr. Warren ob- 
serves that he has 
nothing to do with 
equities. He only deals 
with The Law. Heads 
of government depart- 
ments speak to him. 
They say that he is at- 
tempting to interfere with their au- 
thority in their departments* Mr. 
Warren x^oints to The Law, 

He is, in fact, sympathetic with 
many of these protestants. He believes 
that the vast majority of American 
business men are not only honest in 
their dealings with their Government 
but generous as well. Now and then a 
wrong 'un appears. For the most part 
those who protest — as in the renego- 
tiation contracts, for example — are 
innocent victims of that storm of 
haste which swept the country when 
it was forced to get ready overnight 
to fight an unwanted war. Every one 
knows that story. He would help 
these honest men if he could. But if 
he were to step outside the law to do 
so he would be substituting his judg- 
ment for the law and the courts. 

The office of Comptroller General 
of the United States was created by 
Congress in 1921 for the purpose of 
checking such substitutions. Con- 
gress gave the Comptroller General a 
15 year, $15,000 term, freed him from 
interference by the Executive, and 



provided that he should not be remov- 
able except for cause and should not 
be eligible for reappointment. That 
makes him the most nearly free man 
in the entire government. 

Mr. Warren is a friendly, brown- 
suited, eye-glasscd man of 54* He 
wears his stiff brown hair, slightly 
grizzled, in a sort of cockatoo crest. 
His nose is a bit on the beaky order* 
He Ukes to go fishing. He owns no 
special rods, reels, fishing pants or 
lures. If a friend were to say to him : 

'The rock bass are running off 
Bolomon^B — 

The Comptroller General would 
close his desk and go. if not detained 
by urgent business. He would go as 
is, soft hat, varnished shoes, pressed 
brown clothes. Some one would pro- 
vide him with fishing rig and boat. If 
the friend were in error about the rock 
bass, nothing would be thought of it. 
Mr, Warren is used to the vagaries 
of fish. The walls in his office in the old 
Pension Building — the one with the 
frieze of Civil War soldiers running 
around the outside- — ^are covered with 
autographed photographs of men reg- 
istering importance. The picture he 
likes best shows a boat loaded with 
huge channel bass and five more or 
less disreputable men grinning over it. 
The boat load was a record catch : 

"At least for four or five years." 

He might have made a good story of 
it but he didn't. He is a withholding 
kind of person. 



No adventures in fishing 



i 



HIS personal assistant is Dudley W, 
Bagley, for three years state director 
of the REA in North Carolina and Mr. 
Warren's close associate for 20 years, 
Mr, Bagley does not recall that War- 
ren ever reported any adventures. If 
he ever had any he said nothing about 
them. By the law of probabilities he 
must have fallen out of a boat at some 
time because the waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay and Oregon Inlet are fic- 
kle. If he ever did he just crawled 
back in and went on fishing. Perhaps 
he catches mt^re than fish on th^^ 
(Continued on page 
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Btty AUr4 W^tr B<md$ and $tamp% 



VICTORY SHIPS STARl- HERE 



As a producer of rolling mill machineryp 
riiUs, ciscings and other basically impor- 
tant equipment for the stt?cl, as well as 
for the Brass, copper, aluminum, zinc, 
lead and other non-ferrt>uS industries, 
Bkw-Knox has long been pre-eminent. 
This is also true in the field of fabricated 
[njducES for railroads, public utiluies, 
contractors, rhe electronic industry and 
industry in general. 

Equally significant is the position which 
Blaw-KnoK has attained m the process 
and chemical fields. In these it provides a 
service tliat includes— under one responsi- 



bility — complete plants designed, engi- 
neered and earned through to operation, 
as well as all types of process equipment. 
The experience of long years, plus a 
great manufaauring organization com- 
prising seven fac[t>ries, hundreds of en- 
gineers and well -staffed laboratories, are 
at your service. We would like to discuss 
Blaw-Knox products and ser\uces with 
you, as a help in your postwar planning. 
If you need many flier urmg cooperation 
and the benefit of our engineering and 
markeiing experience, let os talk H over. 



BLA WKIVOX 



B&f»*-! Qvdd anit-* 
Kjin Our 6/ mjff^ HUu - 



Pacfmakri mt 

-11 iNCiiNl^rtY 



IFWIS FOUNDRY S, MACHINE DIVISION. 

■ij-. J fid RuJJitijs Mill Mjthincfy 

rOWER PIPING DIVISION, Frefftbrtcued !^rifi» Sytcctni 
HATIONAl AiLOV Sllfl OfVtStON, 



205 i FARMims Ban^ Eldg, 
Prrr»i ION. Pa, 



PfTlSBUPtQH ftOlLS DIVISION, 

Rv4Et tof Stcd inJ Ntm rcr:<,:>ti» ftaliulf; Mtlh 

BLA W.KNOX DIVISION, ChrmicAt & ¥toci^i PU&u 

ttUMK n T' ''ACT-* . . GcncriJ 1; luiU 
COLUMBUS DIVISION. C>r nil 




UNION STia CASTINaS DIVISION, 

Seed jnJ AlioT C^vrinjca 

MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
eiAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISIONJ 
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Plastics Will Mean Better Homes 



. , , and more of them! 

V4 \ K \ i't M I % Y * 1 1 ( 4I t iv^ 11 1 n % i>h 1 n a 
liallinM>iii vulEi finii-ticvaltv rvrr% t}iiitj£ iti 
tt mailt' <jf pLi^lirs ur rHtitaiiiiii|£ pla^^tH'i^ 
jji HftiiK' foriiL IriLi«£itii* MivU a baldnNiui. 
tiistJH|j U^i^^ 111 ti]4tiuir4ii'liii'f\ tti j^liiju yrnl t(» 
imtali. iirlivi'ml im 11 it ft it U> v<Mir hmiir! 



'I lii- l au iMiHiTiafs to niakr brfOT fHHTirft 
willi tuori* liullinniiii» and hnrr kfirliinii*. 
f*itiiii' triir an' in rxish*ttn' torhv . . . in 
VlWlJTEaiiil lUkKIJTKri"^iTi*..aiirl}4a>1irh 
jiiarli' fniiiL llii'in, 

IIakemtk refill- tmntl I'll |tlyi*<*o*K lik** 
thai from whk'Ii (ilanrs and 1or(»tMjr> InKit:^ 
arr riiaiit% rati Kt* iis>im| !*» riiak** H^wir^. 
Ha Ik. iH^iLirig^4. ami fnrnitnrf. 

'rill- t\[tv iii phi*^lir liltn iHtnl In \^atfT- 
proiif. I'lirjtiii-aE- n-^istant Uhm\ ha^s and 
ride f"o\i'r-i *'ait la* faUrirali^d hilo rnildi^vv- 
jjr<Mif jilirmrr rnrlahi**» \ tNYI.lTI': rrHui-* ran 
aljwp 111' mad*' itiltj n>l-rrsisianl dimr vi>\- 
vrm^i- thai rati Vtr vsatkrd un litilliiins iif 
linti'T* tnthtttit shourttfi tipfn-fitfihi*- utur! 

I Im rnginrrrn kn*n* (mm the nntmi n( 
\l>\LITi-i jda^ilir- (^latt'd lifi* raft riaiLs 
^Irrjiinii liapf^, and lifr |Hi-^rn rr^*, lltat 



Vl Wl.tTK jda*4tir^ ami rritnjMitiiids ran 
llAi'tl tn tiir rulnrr lo brin<r you Hall rin% 
critigH. uintliKu rtirtaiiih, anil fiimihiri- 
linij^lii-s that <>iitla»it an^ lliin^ nou 

av ailatdr, 

I iidrr hrat and j*rr?4suri\ \'ixYJ.iTr. and 
ItikEiJTK [da>tir<^ Villi lir ntolrh'd in in 
miuilirrl(*>^> UM-ftd funn-H, prt iriiri* iiaiiinl 
HI inoldini: uar ri^ui|iiiiriil nill lirtji tohrtn^^ 
yoii *iur\\ thiti|£.^ a^ irif»ldrr] [ilastir furnilLirr 
wfiirfi u ill [h' h^htrr^ ra^irr tn inovi-, eaj^irr 
to krrp rlran! 

S[Mitt fda^tii*^ matlr froni vlitvl rf^ifii^ 
arr rt^i^taiil li* rot, liijiht mm, mirli jdati- 
livii an- Ufii*d for uiakiiij; jnitiflr liamrniH'k 
ro|*t*f* and \ ital fhr-iiih al hhrr?^, I also 
I'ati rasltiriitrd intfHlra[rrrirs, iij»h(il?^tiTV\ 
.4|iH4iii^?i« ami oiIht artirli^ of rloiliin!: 
«..Hnti-]inKif. vvatrr'|iriH>L ami oiotlt-priMif! 

\ jNYi,iTKatid B \Ki-:iJTE n^-iin- and jila^- 
lirs, anrj manv ni'V% trrlnvit [iirr^ for u^in^ 
thrill, arr (irarrtitiif* rrsran h arllirvpiTirnls'! 
of ( l\Htm>K. 4M> < ^VHHON < 'jiK%1ti: Vl> < A^- 
PllK4T|C>\ ailiJ B^KI'JJTK: ( itlUI'Ult 4 Ttt»\. 

lioth t iiitH ofl ( 1( Kaljrira furs run vrri in;: 
thrsr rav^ inatrriaM into fiiii^ml artirlrs 
arr niakiii*: thriii rnran iiiorr and itiorr lo 



ha>rW *»n lij| KKtlli K r♦■^ill•.. vk\\l hriiif nrw 
hraiil> tci iNJfllr*. I'lir-'f |i»iiiuit5 at I* itie^jjeft" 
^i* f , , , joirl misty to appfy ! 





LiSS tXPENSEI I -r Mf lUl^lMtK nu>Minif 
plii-lir<- ill niakiMit wa-hiii^; mm liiiir->, rt^frii;* 

amJ tUliiri'- i rtii mt'jiu Umrr-iiritTd, ltiii|e**r* 

t.l-lifl:! «^-l|1l1]i'lllr-tl| fitr '^t^il. 




Ajriiiliirt- aiiiJ ii|4i(iUirr> thai nrr rii*ii*r li> 
Lrrp rlt'iiii. \ i»iir*. ii; iH** flltim*! 

6tir uuij^n sfat^s wj*ie sowds 

AND STAAYPS 



UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 Eiist 42nd Sirt^^t N*-w >ork 1 7, N, Y. 

Pruirfpaf Froilwrfsi mid In the Uniieil .Stciffn 



AllCkYS AND METALS 

lU-i-rrii ''t<-l*ilttirtf i iKiitidiiv 



CHEMtCAlS 

ILECTROOES, CAIt&ONS AND lATTERIES 



INDUSTtlAL CASES AHD CARBIDE KASTICS 



TYh' lJn<l* Vlr I'roil - I ^iria [I iiii^ 
rill- 1lv>*« lfl H^ilrHibiif s^.r%iri' I luu 



tiali. St* r nrftnrattnn 
t'lfl^O*-'. lii\ t^iim I't i J 



Capital Scenes . . . €utd 




losophy in politics 

THE OLDTIMBR said that when he was 
a careless youth he practically sup- 
ported the game of Spanish monte. The 
feature of this entertainment is that once 
in each deal the player gets an even 
break : 

**When 'alcy* is dealt the players have 
a 60 per cent chance. Only they must 
stick together and all play the same 
card/* 

He thinks Congress is getting its 
chips down on the "alcy" in its conflict 
with the executive. Congress is not 
unanimous, and if Congress ever were 
unanimous he'd figure another corner- 
stone of the republic had been kicked 
ouL But it is as nearly unanimous as 
desirable in its wish to find out what is 
going on. Fifteen or 16 special commit- 
tees of investigation are at work all the 
time, and something like 215 inquiries 
have been made by the standing com- 
mittees. These are non-partisan, too, he- 
cause both parties have been playing 
fain 

Blackout curtains are up 

RETURNING correspondents have been 
bringing in queer stories. The military 
end of the war is getting along ok — - 
slipping now and then 
Q but doing pretty well 

.Jflt ^ on balance — but the 
people are not being 
told what's what in 
world politics. 

*'We know we are 
fighting for our lives," 
he said. "The Allies 
are loyal to each other, 

"But what are the bugs under the 
chips 7 When the cutting-up begins, are 
we going to spend our money and the 
lives of our boys to keep the Dutch 
throne polished, or put the Danish and 
Norwegian kings back in their palaces, 
or fix it so George, more or less of 
Greece, and Alexander, to a certain ex- 
tent king of Jugo-Slavia, will be able to 
settle down to lives of ease? And how 
about a/Fairs in the East? Suppose the 
folks over there had rather own one in* 
dependent breech-clout than dress up in 
royal raiment ? Fve been told the senti- 
ment for the British is practically ice- 
cold. Is it our business to fight to re- 
store a s#ffh<.s qxio that mighty few of us 
liked before the war?" 

We have no option now 

THE CONGRESSMAN said he had been 
talking with his fellows on The Hill 
and that it was their fairly average 




opinion that we — the people and Con- 
gress — should be told what Is going on 
w^hile it goes. Otherwise we are playing 
Blind Man's Bluif, he said, and hurting 
our shins on strange chairs. 

"I'll make you a little bet," he said, 
•'that just as soon as this war is won 
our people are going to rise up and de- 
niand that our armies come home, and 
that we stop playing in the dirty pool of 
European politics, and that we will de- 
cline to pay taxes to send machinery 
and new plumbing to folks who have 
always farmed with hoes and that we 
will quit going with a little less food 
than we want to give food to other peo- 
ple. And I don't care how handsome and 
sweet are the policies of the UNRRA. 
I'm telling you we won't do it." 

He is not defending this attitude. He 
merely states that it will come. He ha.s 
been talking to the other congressmen. 

These ore non-partisan affairs 

THERE is a chance that both the Ke- 
fauver and the Monroney-Maloney reso- 
lutions will be adopted. Ultimately, that 
is. Not right now. The Kefauver resolu- 
tion provides that Cabinet members may 
be called before the House for question- 
ing. That was first proposed in 1864. 

**The objection is that the minority 
party might twist a little advantage out 
of it. Ickes might be called to answer 
questions about coal, or Wickard about 
food and, if they refused to talk or 
dodged or used the Sunday set of iig\ires, 
then the Administration would be in- 
jured. But no Cabinet member would be 
fool enough to do anything of that kind.*' 

There have been differences^ — 

HE thinks the Kefauver resolution, if 
and when adopted, will be accepted by 
a completely non-partisan vote. Not eve- 
ry congressman likes 
the idea and still oth- 
ers are thinking it out 
slowly. But the differ- 
ences are not politicaL 

"Same way with the 
Mon roney-Maloney 
resolution to set up a J^U'^fe^ 
working staff to pro- 
vide Congress with facts on all impor- 
tant propositions.*' 

Some way must be found to brief in- 
formation for Congress, he said. He is 
a Democrat and most of the time he has 
voted the New Deal way. Some part of 
the time, he said, he was right, and some 
other part of the time he was merely 
not informed. He believes that the com- 
bination of the Kefauver and the Mon- 
roney-Maloney resolutions will go far 





coward adding to congressional com- 
petence. 

**Of course most of us will vote *reg- 
ular* much of the time.** 

Realism growing on the hill 

A SWARM of radio commentators, he 
observed rather bitterly, have been ac- 
cusing Congress of impeding the prog- 
ress of the war by 
carrying on inquiries 
which might save bil- 
lions to the taxpayer— 
"And Lord knows 
he*ll need 'em.'* 

The fact is Con- 
gress has given with- 
out stint. It has noth- 
ing to do with the conduct of the war. 

"If we didn't dast ask how the mon- 
ey's being spent we might as well close 
our desks and go home. We'd stay there, 
too, forever and forever," 

How about some stockpiles? 

SOME of the more farseeing members 
of Congress are trying to work out a 
plan by which we will be paid for the 
things industry will sell Europe after 
the war is won* lOU's are not in favor. 
They have been tried. European indus- 
try will hardly be able to send us things 
for a year or so. The position of gold 
in world trade is not yet fixed. An In- 
ternational Bank is only a possibility. 
Maybe we can take our pay in stock- 
piles? 

Two currents in Congress 

THERE are always two currents run- 
ning in the same channel in Congress. 
One is the relation of Congress to the 
Executive: . 

'*Uncle Joe Cannon's Republican Con* 
gress did not get along with Republican 
President Taft. Charley Michaelson's 
Democratic Congress quarreled with 
Republican President Hoover." 

The other current is that of partisan 
politics. If the dommant party yields too 
far to the Executive there is always a 
swing. Look at the record. First Con- 
gress and then the Executive is on top. 
no matter what the political complexion 
may be. 

The congressman quoted has been on 
The Hill so many years that if the sum 
were stated he could be identified at 
once. 

Congress is a career 

"DON'T forget that every congressman 
— bar one now and then— hopes to stay 
in Congress. To do m he must study the 
folks back home." 

He recalled a story told by Clarence 
C. Dill, once Senator from the Apple, 
Wheat and Metals state of Washington. 
Dill came to the Senate with high ambi- 
tions and took Henry Cabot Lodge as 
his model. On one occasion Lodge voted 
for a bill which revolted the neophyte : 

*' Senator/* he remonstrated, "I haye 
looked up to you as a statesman," 

Mr. Lodge grinned at him. 
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-in the '60's 



EARLY in 1860 the famous Pony Ex- 
press was the quickest and most de- 
pendable means of communication over 
long distances in the Far West, evea 
though service was often interrupted by 
hostile Indians or heavy storms. Today, 
of course, radio is the most efficient 
means of long-distance communication^ 
but even radio must meet problems of 
interference by natural or man-made 
static. Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
answers these problems by providing 
assemblies in all shapes and sizes to 
meet any shielding need. Dependable 
reception and transmission of messages, 
so essential to wartime operation of 
Americans fighting units of land, sea, 
and air, is insured by this product of 
Breeze research and development. In 
quantity production* Breeze Shielding 
plays an important 
part in our fight 
for Victory. 




'Just remember, Clarence,*' he said, 
**if you're not a politician you won't stay 
here long^ enough to become a states- 
man/' 

Policy pays off in the end 

THE Lodge policy pays off. he said. Be- 
fore thk^ country began to take a real* 
MU' vitnr nf the war, most congrc-SHmen 
would have evaded a 
really searching- in* 
quiry into lend-lease 
expenditures and 
conn ter-payment. 
Then the folks hack 
hiniie began to doubt 
if reckless waste is an 
aid to the war effort. 
The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions thereupon employed a staff to get 
the facts. There will be an inquiry into 
the charge that a British-Argentine 
company has a monopoly of the Argen- 
tine's production of quebracho, which is 
necessary to the tanning of leather. The 
folks do not fear that the proper protec- 
tion of our own interests is disloyalty to 
tin ally. 

Democratic Chairman Doughton of 
the House committee which has been 
building the tax bill had no hesitation 
in showing that the per capitu indebted- 
ness of the United States may be larger 
today than that of Great Britain, or in 
comparing the expenditures of the two 
nations. Any congressman who attempt- 
ed to keep his people in ignorance would 
risk his neck. 

"This is not politics. Just common 
sense. The one big issue on The Hiil 
today, unless 1 miss my guess, is getting 
at the truth. 

Rottling of old bones 

HE quoted an old reporter who once 
worked for the New York World. The 
reporter said this town is lulled with sup- 
pressed stories, 

''Of course the reporters know them. 
But by this and that they're not telling 
them. The reporters had the lowdown 
on Boss Tweed, too, but do you know 
what started the explosion that blasted 
Tweed 7 One little measly elerk got mad 
because he thought he had been given 
the hot end of the poker and before the 
thing was over Tweed was in jail. Just 
that one little outraged white collar guy* 

I "'And the Lexow inquiry that stood 
New York on its ears. The reporters 

I knew all the facts. They had known 

j them so long that they seemed common- 
place. But one angry wife told the tale 

I to Dr, Parkhurst and the lid w^as off. It 
only takes one hand to set off the politi- 
cal chemicals/* 



local manager of the REIA opposed tt^ 
proposition to create a company with 
private capital to set up a community 
cold storage plant, 

"Why should you put your money into I 
this?** he asked the prospective invest-l 
ors. 'The Government uill provide theT 
money. I've had assurances from Wash- 1 
ington.*' 

**Wash-dGy is a-coming" 

so much has been going on that he 
would offer a small bet that not one man 
in the country can see it as a whole, 

"Fm holding out 
Barney Baruch on 
that. Maybe he does." 

There has not only 
been a three-ring cir- 
cus but the average 
citizen has been watch- 
ing it from the revolv- 
ing trapeze. The old 
Congressman wanted it understood that 
he is not criticizing the military tJopart- 
ments. They may have overshot now and 
then, and made mistakes, but it was 
their duty to overshoot. They had to pre- 
pare against any emergency. Industry 
has been doing a swell job, even if some 
rat did get into the pantry occasionally. 
Most of the contracts which must be 
renegotiated were honest but were 
loosely drawn because neither party 
could foresee what was coming and 
both were under the terrible pressure of 
haste. But he anticipates a period of 
pitiless inquiry when the war has Bnal^ 
ly been won. 




Pre- view of the war 



• 
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REA may be a sample 

AN inquiry into the operations of REA 
is already binding things. 

"You will not find five members of 
Congress who will say that government 
should take over American business, if 
the question is squarely put**' 

But Senator Byrd has been informed 
that, in his own state of Virginia, a 



MIRACLES might happen. The German 
people, unarmed, unorganized, ruthless- 
ly policed, might sweep Hitler out of 
office. The Allied Pow- 
ers n^ight turn soft 
and take the Nazis 
back into full commu- 
nion. The conquered 
peoples of Europe 
might embark on a 
crusade. The Ameri- 
can Navy might sink 
every Nippon ship in one smashing vic- 
tory. The Japanese soldiers might turn 
against the Son of Heaven. 

'■Otherwise the German war will not 
end before late in the fall of 1944, In the 
meantime we will suffer frightful losses. 
The Japanese might be able to hold on 
for another year, Mountbatten Mdll not 
be able to launch his attack to save 
China before the dry season of 1944/' 

That appears to t>e a fair presentation 
of military opinion. It will be urged that 
a lighting man is a pessimist by nature. 
That is not wholly true. He must be a 
realist if he is to uin. These things are 
unpleasant to write and to read. 
they are unsafe to dodge. aH 
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The machine that discovered 100 people 



NEED help) So did this Chicago manufacturer. He 
put in Addressograph simplified business methods 
—with revolutionary results I He found he could transfer 
1 00 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 
— jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 

He found — as thousands of others are finding— that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ings of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 
as mass production brought to factories. It is a new 
science, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 
every American business. 



Addressograph machines write payrolls and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets^ tool crib 
records and shipping lists — in fact anything that re- 
quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing, 

Addressograph (with M u It i graph, made by the same 
company) can^save you time and money in 80% of the 
paperwork you do. You have the machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso* 
graph-Multigraph Corporation— Cleveland and all 
principal cities of the world. 



Addressograph 

SIMPUFIE[> BUSINESS METHODS 
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Plastic Rubber's Growing Pains 




By A. H, SYPHER 



THE HEADACHES of moking synthetic 
rubber hove been cured, the processing 
problems ore just beginning. Now the 
big question is; Will we hove more rub- 
ber than we need when the war ends? 




One problem is m reaching rubber work 
ers to hondle a new subsfance - - 



IHREE DAYS after Pearl Harbor, the fed^ 
era! Government stopped the sale of tires to 
civilians, and rubber workers began leaving 
Akron, Ohio, in droves, headed for the glamour 
industries — the aircraft factories* Khipyardi^, 
munitions plants — places where a man could 
make a living in wartime. 

After all, they reasoned, we were getting 
no rubber. No rubber meant no tires, and no 
tires meant no jobs. Akron, rubber manufac- 
turing center of the world, was headed for 
depression. That, they thought, was clear. 

They were doubly wrong ! 

The rubber companies aet out at once to 
find war w^ork for their facilities, their pro- 
duction know-how, their skilled labor. They brought the 
glamour industries home. 

Today cannon-carrying Navy fighter planes roll stead- 
ily from the assembly lines in new plants built at the edge 
of Akron's bowl-shaped airport and thunder off to battle 
stations. Thirty thousand men and women keep the lines 



Fewer tires are being made todoy, but those for 
milttory use require more equipment, more labor 



moving. More thousands turn out anti-aircraft gun 
mounts, machine gun clips, dozens of other direct war 
products. Akron's new war factories, aside from rubber, 
provide work for more people than the rubber plants 
employed in 1939. 

Meanwhile, rubber bounced into a boom all its own. 
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WHAT'S SO 



SECRET ABOUT A FARM MACHINE? 



Perhaps yoirre interested in farm machinery. Perhap? 
not. But the simple idea of designing a machine, or prod- 
m:U with more practical "see through" ytility is one that 
diould appeal to you* 

We use farm machinery as an example. Why not make 
the hoppers of grain drills, seeders, planters or lister 
planters so the farmer could watch what is going on inside 
. . » watch the level of the seed . . . know that it is feeding 
properly • • • know exactly when refilling is required? 

Or take the many working parts of a comhine, or a corn 
aheller. Or a cream separator? How much more convenient 
if the user could always see that these parts are operating 
properly? 

It's a simple idea, with a simple answer: make better 
use of a transparent material* Glass, of course. Not the 
glass of years ago. But modern L*O F glass* 




Glass is one of the few materials you can see through, 
( It's tops in that) But there's a lot more to this material. 
Dimensionally, glass is one of the most stable materials- 
Its surfaces are among the hardest and smoothest known, 
Non porous. Acid-resisting. Unusually resistant to abrasion. 

And modern L-OF glass is strong- The way we temper 
glass a square foot, quarter-inch thick will withstand a 
pressure of 60 pounds per square inch and has a modulus 
of rupture of 30,000 pounds per square inch. We can 
laminate it with other materials. Give it to you with a metal 
<*ollar. Or in muUiple units that insulate. Or in special 
types that repel the sun's heat or ultraviolet rays. The final 
jjroduct may be had in flat sheets or bent shapes. 

So just remember when you design any product for tlie 
home* for industry, or for any structures there is a material 
that's strong and long lasting . . . and transparent. It's glass 1 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won^t you 
write us about any use that intere!its you? Thafs the way 
to really find out, LibbeyOwens-Ford Glass Companv. 
1414 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 



LrBBEY*OWENS-FORD 

A GREAT NAME IN ^^4^ 
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Hidden behind record'brt?aking MghB In aircraft pro- 
duction were record-breaking highs in the production of 
aircraft tires, self-sealing gasoline tanks» and scores of 
other rubber products that go into warplanes. 

Rapid expansion of mechanized forces brought rush 
orders for combat vehicle tires. As war progressed, the 
list of essentials made from rubber grew longer, sent new 
orders into the industry. 

Less rubber but more labor is used 

TOTAL tonnage of rubber processed by manufacturers 
last year equalled only 65 per cent of a norma! prewar 
year's use. but it went into such things as bomber tires 
that require 30 times as much labor as passenger car 
tires, and it included synthetics that require more milling 
and mixing* more careful handling, and therefore more 
equipment and more labor. 

The industry was nearing the top of its capacity in Los 
Angeles and in other centers as well as in Akron, 

Add to this load Rubber Director Bradley Dewey's esti- 
mate that truck, bus and military requirements will be SO 
per cent greater in 1944, and you have an answer to the 
question: Will civilians get tires this year? 

They will not» according to executives in the industry. 
Not even all those essential civilian users whose needs 
Mn Dewey estimates at 30,000,000 tires. 

They might get 1T;000,000, perhaps as many as 24,000,- 
000, but not 30.000,000, these executives say. 

Although America's battle of rubber has been woe 
through the $755,000,000 synthetic program, the battle 
of rublser fabrication is just getting under way. 

Most critical problem in this second-phase battle is 
manufacturing capacity. Demands have been multiplied, 
but war limits expansion, 

A coordinated, industry-wide program under which 
$72»000,000 in private capital is being spent to expand 
capacity by adding equipment in existing plants is in 
progress. Its full effect on production will not be felt until 
June, 

War work brought into rubber factories early in the 



waf^lfi^n^^^HCi ei^wneFe to maice iwm ror rubber^ 

prod uction^BUR backs in the ordnance programs arc 
welcomed because of the manufacturing space they free 

Next comes manpower. The War Manpower Comrpis^ 
sion lists both Akron and Los Angeles, principal tin 
making centers^ as serious shortage areas. 

One tire company has lost nearly 16,000 employees to 
the armed services. Others have proportionate losses 

For the first time in the industry's history, women ar^ 
building tires* They hold many other jobs traditionally 
held by men, permitting the transfer of men to th<^ 
heavier, hotter jobs in rubber fabrication. 

Nearly every train arriving in Akron from the South 
brings new candidates for factory jobs, men and womea 
who are following a route laid out years ago when the 
rubber companies encouraged the South*s poor to seek 
a better living in the expanding rubber trade. 

Executives consider the manpower problem serious, 
but expect to meet it without production delays. 

Third and least worrisome of the industry's problems 
is that of educating rubber workers in handling a new 
substance that is not rubber, and actually is not synthetic 
rubber, although it commonly is called that. 

Not o true synthetic rubber 

A TRUE synthetic rubber, chemists contend . would have 
the structure and characteristics of natural rubber, GRS^ 
(Government Rubber Styrene) principal product of the 
government synthetic program, has neither. Technically ^ 
GRS is a plastic substitute for rubber, rather than a 
synthetic. 

The difference increases the problems of fabrication 
GRS lacks rubber's natural characteristic of complete 
cohesion, for example. 

During the past 35 years tire manufacturers have been 
able to increase the service in their product from some 
3.000 miles to more than 30,000, One of the principal; 
causes of the improvement has been the development of 
rubber compounds, highly specialized for particular jobs,! 
As many as 15 different natural rubber compounds g 
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This plant is equal in capacity to 200,000 acres of rubber trees. Automatic machinery 
enables one man to produce as much as 100 could produce in the Far East 
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Norden Bombsights 

Yeaxi of experience m precision ma.tiuf:M;turiOic 
are enabliiiK Byrroushs to produce and deliver 
rhe fiimous Norden bombsight — one of the moKC 
precise insirumcats used in modern warfare^ 

New Asurins^ and accoununs machines are also 
beinj; produced by BurrouKhs for ihe Army^ Navy, 
U« 5. Govemmeoi aad other enterprises whose 
needs ire approved by the War Producdoa Board. 



^ ftUY MOit WAI iONDS A 



Wherever men are in action— in submarioe or foxhole, 
in the Mediterranean or the Pacific— they must eat* 

A vase, complex mechantsm of supply, transport and 
distribution is required to provide tons of meat, vege- 
tables, dairy products and other foods for our armed 
forces all over the globe. 

The purchase, handling and distribution of all this 
food are sciences entailing a tremendous amount of 
paper work— stock records, inventories, budgets and 
other records familiar to quartermasters* 

From the war's beginning Burroughs has been privi- 
leged to provide a great many of the figuring and 
statistical machines which handle the figure work so 
vital to this scientific planning. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY • DETROIT 

Burroughs 



FIOUtING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES • NATIONWIDt MAINTINANCE SERVICE 
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A VALLEY BUILT ON 
A VAST RESERVOIR OF 

II water important to your manu> 
firru ring process? If so^Santa Clara 
Coutiiy if ready^niade for your Pa- 
cific Coast plant. Besides vast stor- 
age lakes and countless miles of 
watershed lands, the entire Santa 
Clara VaJiey is built upon a vast 
ref«rvoir of water, Plantj cmn tap 
their own water supply-or use ex- 
isciiig facilities^ at very nominal 
rates. 

fVIRY ADVANTAGf FOR INDUSTiY 

Water is but one of Santa CUra 
County's natural advantages for 
industry. There is unlimited power 
central location ideal climate 
. . . available labor supply . . . good 
transportation facilities . . . low 
taxes and plenty of close*in land. 

Wrire todmy for '"Pojr War 
Picific Cc»mi(", > facEu&l 
book pre fcnrina the 

of SiQta Clara 

Counfy. 

DEPT. H 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

SAN JOSE. CALIF 





The popufafton 



iTtto a pafl 

another for outer sidewallSv still another 
for the fabric layers, and so on. Under 
heat and pressure lht*se various c im- 
pounds flow into each other in cohesion 
so complete that they ran not be aepa- 
rated. 

Lacking this characteristic, synthetics 
must be cemented together. Cements 
and methods which eliminate separation 
have been developed, but the added step 
in munufacture remains. 

Workers learn new tricks 

ANOTHER iHCtor is that rubber work- 
ers, after years Bpent at their trade, 
must become accustomed to a new ma- 
terial. 

Production men attach less impor- 
tance to this because the changeov€*r Is 
gradual. Last May the Jndu^itry used 00 
per cent natural rubber, ten per cent 
synthetic. 

By October the output of newly 
opened GRB plants changed the propor- 
tion to 50-50. Now, as stockpiles of 
natural rubber run low and the flow 
from GRS plants inerea.^es. the propor- 
tion is shifting graduaJly to 90 per cent 
synthetic » ten per cent natural. 

The last ten per cent will be blended 
with K>m the tics to make them niore 
nearly approximate the properties of 
natural rubber for highly restricted uses 
that all-synthetic compounds will not 
meet. Otherwise, the nation's rubber 
products will be made of synthetics. 

This will have little efTect on passen- 
ger car drivers who are able to get new 
tires. Progre-ss in the manufacture of 
all-synthetic passenger car tires during 
the past 18 months nearly equals the 
industry*s progress over a 35*year peri- 
od of natural rubber development. 

Synthetic tire.*? produced today are as 
good in nearly every respect* and better 
in at least one, than the natural rubber 
tires they replace. The average driver 
could find no difference between the two, 
in appearance, use, or length of service* 

Tests show that synthetic nibber 
treads have greater skid resistance 
than natural rubber, and this point 



postwar u; 
thetics in tread compounds 

The main obstacle yet to be overcome 
In the manufacture of synthettc rubber 
tires is dissipation of the heat which^ne 
continuous flexing caused by steady 
highway speeds and heavy loads, de- 
velops in the tire. Heat is the principal 
cause of tire failure. 

Because passenger car tires are thin- 
ner and less heavily loaded, the heat 
prf)blem is not serious. But it Is serious 
in the largo truck and bus sizes which 
are thicker and subject to hcav^y load 
ings and hard use. 

Until thin heat dissipation problem la 
solved and engineers m'c no immediate 
sohition — the larger size synthetics will 
give satisfactory service only with 
careful use and restricted speeds. 

It has been said that world politics 
will d**termine the postwar future of the 
synthetic rubber production system in 
which the American people have In- 
vested an amount nearly equal to the 
entire investment in the rubber nianu 
facturing industry. But strong economic 
forces, as well as political consider a 
tions, will affect synthetics' future. 

Few nibber experts expect synthetic 
rubber to replace natural rubber be 
cause of superior quality, if and when 
natural rubber again becomes available 
But the trade agrees that synthetic rub- 
ber production should be maintained in 
the postwar period: 

First, It would insure the nation against 
again being cut off by war from its 
sources of strategically neeesaary 
rubber. 

Second, it would tend to stabilize the 
price of British and Dutch controlled 
(before war) Far Eastern rubber* 
which haa ranged from a low of 2% 
cents a pound to a high of $1.25 wi 
a 15-ycar period. 

Third, it will have definite uses in which! 
it is superior to natural rubber. 

Various plans for maintaining the 
dustry artificially after the war — if arti- 





"Let's sit this one out" 
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Hub of the New World 



Below the C ulf of Mexico, the countries of Central 
and South America are coming of age< Above the 
Culft li<^s a nation which has already reached in- 
dnstrial maturity « . , our own United States. 

Thus, because of its slrateg^ic location, the South 
is dcB Lined to become the Hub of the New World; 
the crossroatls for the growing trade and commerce 
of the Americas. 

Fortunately, our Southland ia ready for this 
important role • • • 

It is blessed with a favorable climate, an abuo- 
dance of raw materials, unlimited natural resources. 

It has a plentiful supply of power and of efficient, 
in 1 e II i gen 1 1 abor . 



It has depentlable, economical transportation • * • 
the Southern Railway System . . * to !ink farm with 
factory, mill with mine, bustling industrial cities 
with busy ports. 

Today, the Soutliern Railway and the Southland 
it serves are dedicated to Victory. Tomorrow* th^y 
will be dedicated to the rewarding tasks of Peace. 

Then, the gleaming rails of the Southern, crias- 
crossing this Hub of the New World* will help to 
weld a union of friendship and prosperity for aU the 
peoples of the two neighboring continents. 

Look Ahead — Look Souih! 




Frcaident 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves the South 
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OIL 




Precious at Home 
Priceless when 
shipped by CONVOY 






o 



TjATION coupons are posiijve re- 
minders that oil boJ gone to war 
and that what there h of it must be 
uk:4 wisely and spaimgiy. 
But OIL— shipped and convoyed over 
thoui»ands of miles of submarine in- 
f ested seas — is priceless lo fighting 
men on world-wide fronis — for "OIL" 
means power to move and fight with 
countless combat machines ... it means 
fuel to operate many types of indis- 
pen sable equipment — water-distilling 
units, divinfeetors* sterilizers* hofwaier 
and steam plants — vt tally necessary* for 
the health and ^velfare of troops, wher- 
ever in action. 

Production of oil-fired equipment of 
the latter class has long been our war- 
time job. Perform ante reports from 
overseas again attest the long recog- 
nized reputation for the far-abovc-svcr- 
age efficiency of Cleaver 'Brooks equip- 
ment — its reiiabiliiy under severe con* 
ditions of service — its ability to utilize 
the highest possible percentage of heat 



value from every ounce of pricelesi, 
convoy*shipped fuei-oiL 
The "know-how" which enables us to 
meet many difficult war assignments 
in design a^nd manufacturing will be 
concentrated with equal skill in de- 
veloping and making products lor to- 
morrow. 




iif'uiki cnl-firrd (tram pccfieraiar of 
LiiL in service M miliiury biiH'S' Cleavec- 
Bro<ik» pmduiLEi include hirumjnou^ htztm$ 
equipment ind ip4'ij^I uniu Uyi the armed 
fofcc« for wfttcr-diitiitiAi;, bdihinjiit cli^in* 
fecim^. iX€rtUzio% and inhct impoti^m hy^ 



Cleaver-Brooks 



MILWAUKEE 9, 



COMPANY 



WISCONSIN 




One would require that all govern- 
mi^nt purrhasGs of rubber products, in- 
cluding those of the Amiy and Navy, 
specify the use of synthetics. Thus the 
taxpaylng" public would pay the cost 
of insuring continued production. 

There are also indications that syn> 
thetics may need no artiticial means of 
holding their markets open, even with 
natural rubber available. 

As they see it today, tire production 
men predict an annual demund for syn- 
thetics ranging from 100»000 tona to 
350,000 tons (half the U. S. synthetic 
program output) for fabrication into 
tire treads and other products. 

Synthetics earned a market 

FOR years synthetic niljber cum poun ds 
have been giving better service than 
natural rubber in many products be- 
rause of their greater resialance to oils* 
^tcidSt alkalis and other chemicaLH, 

GaMoline pump hOvSe, for example, 
long has been niade of synthetic com- 
pounds because of this characteristic. 
The adaption of these compounds for 
industrial UBes has been increasing. 

Another possibility is the absorption 
of synthetic rubber plant output by oth- 
er than rubber fabricating lines. Prin- 
cipal components of synthetic rubber 
are styrene and butadiene. 

Styrene also \s a base material in the 
manufacture of plastics, a rapidly grow- 
ing field, and new us€»3 are being disco v* 
ered for butadiene. 

The question of price competition be- 
tween natMral and synthetic rubbers in 
postwar markets is complicated by 
many imponderables concerning both. 

Because of war condition.^ and uncer- 
tainties In the future, a competitive 
market price for synthetics cannot be 
accurately predicted. Many experts be- 
lieve that synthetic rubber could be pro- 
duced in a normal market for 15 cents a 
pound* 

The price of natural rubber, set by the 
British -Dutch combine, averaged II 
cents in 1940. 

The 15 -cent estimate on synthc 
rubber probably arises from the prewar 
price of industrial alcohol, from whi 
butadiene may be made. 

Experts in the rubber trade say that 
under normal conditions, Far EasteiC 
natural rubber could be deliv^ered in 
country for 12 cents a pound- 
But there is serious doubt that "n^ 
maT' conditions, that is, conditions coi 
parable to prewar times, ever again will 
prevail in the Far Eastern rubber grow- 
ing areas. 

It is said the Japanese invaders could 
not destroy the Far Eastern rubber 
plantations even if they chose to do so, 
because of the tremendous job it would 
be to destroy, or to injure permanently, 
millions upon millions of trees. 

That is so> But rubber plantations 
destroy themselves. Rubber trees ha 
been highly bred for greater product 
ity. They are subject to diseases tl 
may spread unless treated promptly. 

In less than a year an abandoni 
plantation would be overrun with dense 
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pcorc^ee/ £art^ Sy J^ac/w 

...new weapon of war 





It happened in France in *43— 
the harvest was in — granaries full. 
His Ukrainian ''brcadhaskct" in 
danger . , . the Nazi hurried 
for the food of France — but 
found famine awaiting him instead. 
Radio's Voice of America" 
beamed at the fara;iiers of France 
had neatiy crossed him up. 

Anticipating Nazi intentions 

American shortwave broadcasts 

had forewarned the French * * . 

urged them to withhold crops 

hide what they couldn't use; 

burn what they <:t>uldn*t hide. 

They did — under Na?j penalty of death* 

Burning mills, crops and barns 

greeted the Hun — for him 

famine had arrived by radio. 

So — add another triumph to 
the wartime laurels of American Radio- 
it fights on the "3rd Front*' 
where men's minds— not bodies — 
arc target and battJefield too * * . 
where the will to win 
is the mission- 

^ -k 
On that vital "3rd Front'* * . , 
transmitters and communications 
equipment engineered by Westinghouse 
play an indispensable role. 
New advancements today ... in 
television . , , FM . . . electronics , . , 
will tomorrow enable broadcasters 
to render even greater service 
to our cou^tr)^ j-osoro 



Wbstin^house E 



PLANTS IM 25 CITIES , , .C^^ Of FtCES EVEJ?ywhERE 

RADIO DIVISiON Baltimore, Md, 
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"jlnJ when Mary joined the Waves... 

I thought m were sunk! 




Manpower shortage may 
OOlBpcI you to tetiiparixe willi 
some of your ollif^r roiitiiip, Iml tln^ 
fi^iurcs aiifl records retiuired for 
tlie EKlininistration and lontrol of 
your Liisiiip^!* nuifit lie on time . 
readv when needed * , . accurate. 




Payroll calciilalions and records, 
statbtics and .sperial rrport?*, in* 
voieei*, co^^l^, and inventory rcc 
ords, posting: and acioimtin^ pro* 
ecdurea — these are the life hlood 
tif hiisine**s and the joh of Mori roe 
jji lo keep this %itai work flowing* 

Call the nearhy Monroe h ranch. 
Our representative will explain 
llie availahility of Monroe Calcn- 
hitin^f Li siting and Aceountin^ ma- 
chines under exist ing €otid]t]on.«it. 
ilia coMus^cl and rxpcrienee will he 
helpful in su^jy:e?itinj; short cuts 
and simplification of your work to 
save vitally precious hours. 

Ask about our Guaranteed Main* 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 



Monrw^ MA7-W C;iK ubt^r 

A timeiy exatni^te of Manrae^M 
spt^cinl Mrariime s**rrice it ihe 
nf*t€ hoak — 

MOyROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 

PAYROLL 
CALCLL4TI0\S 

An^k ihe neitrvii Man rot* Braitrh 
for n copy\m.or ic-rf'l#> to 3iojtroe 
Catctttating Maehine Co^y inc,^ 



MONROE 




CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 



^rst laid out, the jungle is cut down, 
drie^ in the sun, and burned before trees 
are set out. 

But a jungle-choked plantation pre- 
sents a more serious problem. To save 
the producing trees, the jungle growlh 
would ha\^e to be cut and hauled out, 
and the cost of such rehabilitation, par- 
ticularly if the product were going to 
face price competition from U. S.- 
made synthetics, might lead many plan- 
tation owners to abandon their business. 

The effect of war on Far Eastern labor 
also might have serious effect on post- 
war natural rubber prices. 

Each plantation acre has on it from 
100 to 120 rubber trees which must be 
tapped at least 150 times a year, or 
about every other day, for eOaclent pro- 
duction. 

The tappers phis the jungle-battling 
maintenance crews represented vast 
labor native forces. These natives were 
paid an average of 15 cents a day. Their 
pay constituted the major cost of plan- 
tation operations, 

Natural rubber and cheap labor 

TWELVE-cent rubber depf?nds on 15- 
cent labor. Will Far Eastern natives 
work for 15 cents a day in the bright 
new postwar world? 

It may be that some day these na- 
tiveSp tired of bombs, gunfire and new 
orders, will joyously welcome back their 
old masters^ and beglad to workfor their 
old rates. Not until war ends will that 
be knov^Tt, But, if the era of 15- cent labor 
has ended, so has natural rubber\s price 
competition %^nth synthetics made in the 
U. S, 

End of the war will find the world 
with nearly twice its former rubber pro* 
ducing capa ity, counting the new syn- 
thetic production and the prewar capac- 
ity of the Far East 

It is entirely possible that the end of 
war will bring a rubber demind twice 
as great as before the war» a demand 
created by army-introduced mechanical 
mobility throughout the world, and the 
construction of thousands of miles of 
military roads in lands that never 
fore could have used automobiles. 

In that case natural laws of sup; 
and demand may be allowed to govern 
the disposition of rubber* both here 
abroad. 

The rubber industry is convinced thi 
the postwar u^orld will have use for all j 
the rubber it can produce. It also Is con- 
vinced that it can produce better syn- 
thetics than GRS— but it agrees, nearly 
to a man, that GRS was the best possible 
compromise In the war emergency. 

Meanwhile it is going about the prob* 
lems of synthetic rubber fabrication 
with a speed that causes its techn< 
gists to warn : 

"Better be careful how you say th; 
It's true today, but it might not be in 
another SO days. We probably will have 
it licked by then." 

The spirit is indicated b%' a card ynder 
the glass top on the desk of a rubber 
executive: 

"What do yoy mean, it can't be do 
i It IS being done," 
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The Arabs 
had a number for if! 



1 , 



This ad is about noihhig. We mean it — 
nothing. Notight, Zero. Ought, Ciphtfr. 
. ♦ , But don't get m uTOnp. 71 le zero is 
just 11 bout the m<jst iin porta nt invention in 
the Iii story of niathemiitics. 

• An Arab used it for the Erst time cen- 
turies ago* (Ahhough he may have got it 
from the Flindus,) Don't ask us his name 
or where he lt\'cd or when. Maybe he was 
a boss-man, like a sheik or a caliph. Or 
maybe he was some Uttle-shot who couldn't 
even pay the mortgage on his camel. We 
don't know. History doesn't tell us* 

• There's another fitjure-work invention— 
only it's 2oth centur)'. We do know its 
name— and we don*t need history to tell 
us— because it's being used today for up to- 
th e -m i n 11 te, o bj ec t h e ly i n te rpretcd fa c t ,^ a nd 
figures. It s so intimately associated with 
adding*calcu!ating machines — so closely 
connected with getting a job done quickly, 
economically and accuratclv — that misin- 
formed peoj)le have fretjuently misused the 
name as part of every day language. Actu- 
ally, It is a trade-mark registered in the 
U. S. Patent OfEce, it belongs exclusively 
to us, and the name is: 

COMPTOMETER 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
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In this w^f, the Am(?rLc>ii> rtiiirocidi^ -itfi doing 4 job thAl sotntt 
»«id waft impotfiible * And by mAny cidds. it seemed impomsible. 
Here is the record: 

In 1939. when war brolcc out in Europe, frejciht trafhc took the 
sh«rpesl %iptam in yearft. In 1 94Q. when Arriertca's nattonAl 
detente program qot under way, trATfir contmued to climb. In 
194 1 , freight trafhe surpassed the record ycAr of 1929, In 1942, 
freight and pasienger traffte shAtlered all mxi^tinq records ' — ton- 
miles exceodm^ 1941 by 34 percent, and 1918 by 57 percent. 
Passenger trAfiic topped '4 1 by B3 percent, the record year of 
1920 by 15 percent, and 1918 by 26 percent 

But the end was not yet:. In 1 943. the railroads agjim shAttered 
jill records. They handled more freight and more passengers 
than in 1918 — peak year of World War 1 — plus the entire year 
of 1 939! And ihey moved this greatest traffic in history with Ear 
les» equipment than in 1913. How did they do it? By the 
expenditure of billions ol dollars in pre-war years for improve- 
ments and increAsed efficiency all Along the ]ine« the al]*out effort 
of their employees, and the close cooperation of the public and 
military author^lies. 

What about 1944? As our offensives increase in si^e and 
speed the job will get bigger and tougher. The railroads will do 
the job ^ efiiciently — but materials for essential maintenance 
and replacements must be made Available. The tide of bAtile in 
FAilroAd transportation must never log. For it to falter jeopArdixes 
aU for which we fight- 

NORFOLKand WESTERN 



OHE Of AMIilOA'S RAILtOADS 



/4ii UKITEO FOi VICTORt/ 



IKV MOiE WAR lOPfDS 
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Law-Making 

iConV%n%iril from patje J4> 
turned down when he* sought to jn-l thr 
records of the Bureau of Internal Hex 
pnue Col hector's Invowti gators. 

The Senate and House have kt th- 
mil Iter pass. But, as a result of Stamm' 
activities, these two finance conimiUei 
have come to formulating their own t 
programs Irrespective of Treasury arg 
nients. 

In this and other 
executive branch ^ - 
view thai it was created as the overall 
borty of the people and therefore intend 
I'd to be the most powerful. That con 
lent ion immediately meets the challeng 
to show just where the Constitution p 
vides for that. The answ^er Is that It 
I«rrKvided in Cong^ress' overall airLhorS 
lo provide the funds for the exeeutl 
and the judicial branches. The Foun 
ing Fathers, at ttie outset, c^mtemplaled 
that electors of the various States, over 
whom Congress would have a hfinti 
would eletH th e President a nil Vicr Pres- 
ident. Then along came p(»lilical parti 
which bound the electors in advance 
vote for Ihe party candidate. From Ihli 
Andrew Jackson insisted he was a 'Rep- 
resentative*' of the people, directly elect 
ed by them. From then on we h£i\'e hail 
lite continual struggle betw^een "strong" 
Presidents and the legislative branc 

Congress subordinated 

MR. Roosevelt is a ^'strong" Preflide 
and his tendency has been to subor 
nate the legislative branch. It is n 
itching to get back its influence. But 
Messrs. Maloney and Monroney and f>th 
ers in Congress see it, the legislative 
branch is fighting a losing battle b*- 
cause it doesn't have the expert ad vie* 
which is available to the bureaucracy 

Messrs. Maloney and Monroney 
lieve the outstanding need is for expe 
and scientific aaaistance to Congre 
They think the committees should 
staffed with experts. 

There is an old school in Congrejn 
which insists that the solution of th 
problem is to return the working out ' 
our affairs to the states and communit 
governments. Tliere is no need of arg 
ing, those of this thought say; wheth 
the people simply gave up in trying 
solve their own problems and pass 

I them into Washington^ or wheth 
Washington gobbled up these problem 
with a view to increasing its power. Tl 
result has been for Congress to pass t 
buck by setting up the bureaucra 
which now threatens to devour it. 

The thing to do, these gentlemen sa 
is to dismantle the bureaucracy, and r 
turn the problems to the local gathe 

I Ings where they belong* 

' But Mcssr.s. Maloney and Monron 
and those of their thinking say that, 
Congress doesn't get the expert and set 
entifie assistance it needs, it won't 

I able to dismantle the bureaocrary 
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skilled Work from Green Hands 



By ART BROWN 




Inexperienced he\p is trained fo do better work than experienced machine operators of pre-war days could do 



r 



aiNCE 1939, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, which builds high-powered, air- 
cooled, radial engines < the Wasp, Jr., 
Wasp, Twin Wasp and Double Wasp) 
has increased production fifteenfold. 

Today, this company has more men 
and women in supervisory jobs than 
it had on its whole pre-war pay roll. 

In June. 1940, Pratt & Whitney 
turned out engines with a total rating 
of 547,950 horsepower. Recently it has 
shipped from its plant in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., engines at the rate of 
5,000,000 horsepower a month. This, 
aay military authorities, is more 
horsepower than Germany's entire 
airplane engine industry was able to 
roduce at its peak. 

Tlie rated horsepower of the en- 
gines which the company has built 
since May, 1940. exceeds our coun- 
try*s total electrical generator capac- 
iLy, and merely testing them in the 
plant consumes 12,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline a year. 

**That's enough gasoline," say 
company ofhcials, "to fill a train of 
tank cars more than six miles long/' 

But that*s only part of the story» 

Pratt & Whitney has not only 
stepped up its production tremen- 



DESPITE o lote starts Americoit industry is today far 
ahead of the enemy in producing power plants for 
airplanes* Here's how one company is doing its fob 



dously but has, at the same time, in- 
creased the hourly earnings of its 
workers— and reduced its costs 30 per 
cent. At the August rate of produc- 
tion, this cut in costs saves the tax- 
payers nearly $20,000,000 a month. 

Reason for results 

ONE of the things which has made all 
this possible^ — in the face of an acute 
shortage of skilled labor- — is the com- 
pany's comprehensive training pro- 
gram. 

Pratt 8t Whitney Aircraft takes 
green workers, men and women, 
young and old — many of whom have 
never even been in a factory before — 
and makes of them highly skilled, 
efficient and enthusiastic producers. 

By way of illustrating how well this 
program works in practice, company 
executives point to one department 
which — ^manned by "experienced" 
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workers — was not able to make its 
schedule, but which, when taken over 
by trained workers, set new records- 
Each department in the plant has 
a fixed production schedule. When a 
department beats its schedule, the 
saving is divided as a bonus among all 
the workers in that department. 

This one department, working on 
parts for a new model engine, kept 
falling behind. Instead of earnmg a 
bonus, it "owed the company money," 
The problem was studied, the produc- 
tion schedule was found to be fair. So 
it was decided to move the "experi- 
enced" workers, supervisors and all, 
to other jobs—and to staff the depart- 
ment with a whole new crew of work- 
ers trained by the company. 

Almost immediately after this was 
done the erstwhile low department ex- 
ceeded its schedule. The former work- 
ers in the department were then given 
an opportunity to take a refresher. 
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iiaining course at their regular pay, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft was 
established in August, 1925, in one 
corner of the old Pratt & Whitney tool 
plant in Hartford. The new company 
employed 25 men, mechanics and en- 
gineers. By Christmas they had com- 
pleted and were testing tlie first Wasp 
engine, 410 horsepower 

By Marchp 1926» the engine had 
passed Navy tests and the company 
received an order for six. By 1927, 
Wasp engines were carrying mail 
across the Rockies for Boeing Trans- 
port, In 1939 — 13 years after the first 
Wasp was completed— the company 
finished the first 150-hour test run of 
its first 2,000 horsepower engine, the 
Double Wasp, 18 cylinders, 

Wasps power many planes 

TODAY. Pratt & Whitney engines 
power some 70 different types of 
planes made here and by our alties — 
everything from trainers to high-alti- 
tude fighters, bombers and transports. 

American-built planes (more than 
40 different types) equipped with 
Pratt & Whitney engines include: the 
Navy's Corsair and Hellcat, which are 
in the 400-raile-per-hour class, with a 



range of more than 1,500 miles and a 
ceiling of more than 35,000 feet ; the 
Army's Thunderbolt, with which the 
Eighth Air Force recently set a dis- 
tance record by escorting heavy 
bombers to Emden from England; the 
Liberator, Marauder, Boston, Devas- 
tator, Catalina — bombers; the Sky- 
master, Skylrooper, Commando- 
transports; the Navy Blimp, the Cor- 
onado and many others. 

31 variations in models 

PRATT & Whitney engines vary in 
size from 450 horsepower used in 
trainers to 2,000 horsepower, used in 
bomfoei*s and high-altitude fighters. 
The company produces 31 variations 
of 12 basic models of five basic types 
of engines, involving nine different 
propeller drives and nine diiferent 
supercharger set-ups. 

The Double Wasp is the most pow- 
erful engine now in quantity use on 
the fighting fronts. 

Pratt & Whitney has recently an- 
nounced an amazing new develop- 
ment which gives its present engines 
an added surge of super-energy in an 
emergency. The device, on which en- 
gineers have been working for more 




Inspectors at Prott & Whitney Aircraft check piston and knuckle pins 
on on electrical device which meosures t/100,000 port of an inch 



than a year, has been in successful ualH 
by pilots flying Thunderbolts and cer-^ 
tain Navy fighter planes powered 
with Double Wasps. | 

When the pilot, operating at wide- 
open throttle, asks for still more pow 
er to increase his climb or to step up 
his speed, he can, with this device, get 
a precious plus of power by pressing 
a button. 

The new invention produces the 
'*over-and-above*' burst of power by 
injecting water into the cylinders. 
The water vapor cools the cylinders, 
permits the use of a leaner mixturjjgjj 
from the carburetor, and lessens P^^H 
ignition* 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is a divi- 
sion of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Other divisions of United Air- 
craft are: Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellers, East Hartford, Conn. ; Chance 
Vought Aircraft, builders of fighter 
planes, Stratford. Conn.; Sikorsky 
Aircraft, builders of helicopters. 
Bridgeport* 

It took Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
16 years— from 1925 to 1941— to 
build its first 25,000 engines. In the 
past three years, it has built that 
many, on the average, in a year, 

A series of expansions 

EARLY in 1939, the company was in 
a slump along with the rest of the air- 
craft industry. It had laid oft nearljfl 

20 per cent of its skilled worker?. 
Then came a big order from th* 
French government — ^and to fill that 
order, the plant had to be greatly en- 
larged and many new employees hired 
in a hurry. 

In the spring of 1940, just as the ex- 
panded plant was reaching capacitj 
the company was called upon 
spread out again, this time by tl 
British* The second expansion ws 
larger than the first, almost as large, 
in fact, as the original plant. In May, 
1940, a third major expansion was 
started to help meet our ow^n defense 
needs. At the end of the year, the plant 
was again enlarged. 

Since 1940, the company has made 
34 major changes in its production 
schedule— always leading to higher 
and higher production^ — and has never 
once failed to keep up with its 
schedule. 4[| 

Military censorship prohibits pub-* 
lishing the exact number of men and 
women employed at the East Hart- 
ford plant today or the number of 
acres its buildings coven But the 
plant is big — with literally miles of 
brightly lighted aisles and thousands 
of modern machines. 

Although its accident rate is surpris- 
ingly low, the plant is big enough to 
require the full-time services of 14 doc- 
tors and 185 nurses. It operates on 



ex- 
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Perhaps you feel that most living costs 
.ire always headed in the same direc- 
tion... UP. 

• « « 
But there is one item over which you 
can heave a sigh of reUef— /i&e cost 
our insurance. For example: the avef- 
re rare for fire insurance has dedined 
P% m the past chixcy years; and more 
ban 20% in the past ten years, 
■ • ■ 
is is an economic achievement in 
Ich all Americans can take pride. 
Tt refiects the measures taken by prop- 
erty owners and municipalities to re- 
duce fire losses. It reflects the prompt- 
ness with which insurance companies 
have passed savings on to policy- 



holders. Also very important in this 
picture are the services of local agents 
and brokers— the men who fir modern 
insurance to your individual needs— 
who give you prompt assistance in 
event of loss. 

# • « 

It is finally worth remembering that 
when your policy is with a capital 
srock company such as those com- 
prising the Aetna Fire Group, it is 
backed by both a paid-in capital and 
surplus. You are never hable for 
assessment. 

• » « 

Don^t Guess About Insurance 
— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 



through conflagra- 
onsrwors and 



financial depressions, no policyholder 
hos ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet Its obligatians. 



WARS 

1 846 
Mexican 
Wor 
1S61 

Wor 
1 898 

Americqnk 
Wqr 

1917 
Wof!d 
Wqr I 

World 
War 2 



CONFLAGItATtOHS 
1635— New York City 
ia45^New York Ciry 
1 fl5 1 — Sort Francisco 
1 B66— Portland^ Me, 
1871 — Chkogo 
1 872 — Boston 
T 877— St. John, R B. 
1 889 — Seattle; Spokane 
1901 — Jocksonville, Fl 
1 904~BqltJmofe 
1906 — Sort Francisco 
1908^Chelsed 
1914 — Sofem 
1941 ^FaH River 



DEPRESSIOMS 
1819 

1837 

1843 

■1857 

1873 

1693 

1907 

1921 

1929 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Iht Ctnrury Indimnitir Co. * Pitdntont Tm Imtimnct («. * Stcndaid Iniuronct Co. af M. • Sttindoid Surely I Cotii^Jty Co. of RY- 
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three shifts, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Not only did the company enlarge 
and re-enlarge its plants but, to avoid 
housing and traffic congestion, it also 
set up five satellite plants within a 
radius of 25 miles of East Hartford, 
The crankshaft department became a 
full-fledged factory at East Long- 
meadoWp Mass., a suburb of Spring- 
field, The crank case department be- 
came a plant at Willimantic, Conn. The 
cylinder departments moved to South- 
ington. A miscellaneous small parts 
plant was established at Buckland* The 
piston operations went to Hartford. 

Each of the first three of these 
'^shadow" plants is now about as large 
as the home plant was in 1939. 

Built by licensees, too 

IN addition to all this expansion, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft licensed 
other manufacturers to build its en- 
gines at a nominal fee of $1 per unit 
Licensees are : Ford Motor, Chevrolet 
Motors, Buick Motors, Nash-KeWina- 
tor, Continental Aviation and En- 
gineering, Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company— and, in Melbourne, Com- 
monwealth Aircraft, Ltd. 

The licensees were not able to start 
production merely by picking up the 
blueprints. The East Hartford plant 
devoted 461, 4 TO man- 
hours to the job of 
instructing their en- 
gineers and produc- 
"on men in airplane 
engine building. 

Each licensee 
builds one certain 
'frozen" modet The 
home plant carries 
on all expenmental 
and development 
work. In recent 
months, it has been 
putting through en- 
gineering improve- 
en ts— some small, 
some large — at the 
rate of 1,700 a month. 

Pratt & Whitney 
uses a huge network 
of sub-contractors. 
From the outside 
comes a steady 
tream of magnetos, 
arburetors, spark 
plugs, springs, ter- 
minals, wiring set- 
ups, nuts and bolts. Fittings for the 
ngine are made, in fact, in half the 
tates in the Union, most of them east 
of the Mississippi. The principal parts, 
however— crankcases, crankshafts, 
laster and articulated rods, cylin- 
ders, gearSp knuckle pins, pistons, etc. 
— are made by the company itself. 
The company "makes the engine,*' a 



precision job that calls for expert 
workmanship* Critical tolerances are 
within one or two ten-thousandths of 
an inch. Certain moving parts are sub- 
jected to pressures as high as four 
tons per square inch. A scratch on one 
of the highly polished surfaces of 
such a part might result in damaging 
the whole engine. 

The parts are handled with great 
care. The workers dip their hands in 
lanolin to avoid getting perspiration 
on the surfaces and causing corro- 
sion. The finished parts are hot-oiled, 
cooled to make the oil stick, then 
wrapped in wax paper or put away in 
cardboard boxes until needed. 

When the engine is assembled, it 
goes into a test cell, is hooked up with 
all manner of indicators, and run for 
five hours. Then it goes back to the 
shop and is torn down for complete 
inspection- 

In one of the big engines, there are 
about 10,000 pieces. Laid out for in- 
spection, they cover two tables each 
six feet wide by 35 feet long. 

Seated in semi-vacuum 

AFTER the engine is re-assembled, 
it gets another test run before it is 
cleaned and put in final order. Ap- 
proved by military inspectors, it is 
then sealed in a large Pliofilm enve- 




She ploys boogie-woogie piano for a hobby'* 



lo^e in semi-vacuum and packed for 
shipping. 

*'When we first started expanding 
the plant back in 1939," says the 
supervisor of personnel, *%e simply 
hired an extra worker for each ma- 
chine and had the machine operator 
break him in. That was a stop-gap 
measure, but it didn't work. The regu- 



lar operator was torn between the 
sire to get out production and to teach 
the new man. Scrap went up." 

The company's training prograr 
got under way early in 1940, Tod? 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is mor 
than a modern industrial plant. It 
also a modern industrial university- 
with classrooms, up-to-date teachin 
equipment and able instructors. Tht- 
company has more men and women in 
its classes these days than it had on 
its full pay roll before the war, ^ 

Operators do varied work 

MOST of the machined parts which 
go into the engine are turned out on | 
standard machine tools* Before a i 
worker can become an operator of one 
of these multiple-purpose machines, 
he must — regardless of his or her 
previous experience — graduate from 
the company's Machine Operators* 
School. 

The course lasts six weeks, eight 
hours a day, six days a week ; includes 
blueprint reading, shop mathematica, 
precision instruments, theory of cut- 
ting tools. Students are paid at a 
base hourly rate while training. This 
one school has more than 100 instruc- 
tors, most of them former shop men 
who have been especially trained as 
teachers. **The graduates/* says the 
machine shop super- 
intendent, "do better 
and more varied 
work than most * ex- 
perienced' operators 
of pre-war days could 
do." 

The company's pol* 
icy is to promote 
from within and to 
advance a worker as 
rapidly as he is able 
to handle a bigger 
job. Workers, select- 
ed by their foremen 
for their ability and 
desire to learn, have 
the privilege of at- 
tending an Upgrad- 
ing SchooL The 
course lasts five 
PV^^. weeks, and trainees 

lui^ci receive their hourly 

(^OSSvefi— pay ^j^y^ 1^ 

school. On complet- 
ing the course, they 
are given a higher- 
type job — and after 
working on that job for three months, 
may go back to school for still furth 
upgrading. 

The company operates a school for 
training advanced machinists (men 
and women with two or more years' 
shop experience) for work in the Ex- 
perimental Machine Department in 
which the engine development work 
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1 943 Sa (es DoHar 



Profit subject to possib^ ^K\mi 
rough marHlalofy wmm of price; 





Ih 

icii^M VI HIT nQiie^uiid null nuu 

siibtecl lurttur b If^^ ullirtisle liqijida 
im dI In^ntorfts wiiJiout toss up&n 
etntnl term I nation dI W^t ConlrsCits; 
and exp^niit of getlm^ bach into 
Comnwinal Woiii when the war ts over, 



STATE 




- . HE I 



JL HE FIGURES shown or» 
ba^<!>d ^port our actual dii- 
buriemeitti for (he First eighl 
months and on eiiiniote for the 
remaining fogr monlhi of 1943» 



f Y^^H^H^Bl cents. 



Cornpensalson of Olficeri of ti3e Corn|jjf]y 



CENTS 



Stippfies, Power, Fuel, FfepajTs and 
qlhei eipen^s ol cperafing our 1actc(ies 



To provide lunds For repfaosfnent A£C^ 
oF (aclCMY buildings and «qui|HTi€nt due lo tmr ^BST*J 

and tear and obsole^cefice 



. . .AND WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED 

HeRe'S MODIf IT KfAS SHAREO 

Out of every dollar received by Pullman •Standard for a vast array of war materiel 
98 and 3^ cents was paid out in carrying on the operations of the business 



Here's the story of your ''Armoment Dollar". What 
hapjK*u«^d lo \\i Ilim waE> it tii\itliHJr' W IkiI did it buy? 

1 1 bought BH ift ships tiiat hound £i(ubmarim*8 to ile' 
strui'lioii. It bougitt husky tanks; partf^ for ant i-airf raft 
gun mounts: mmi li UKjrtars; houilzer rarriaj[res; niouut^ 
for guns: honibB and shells — shells by the inii!i(*n. 

It bought wing and tail assemblies for^hugc transport 
plaues. 

It bought troop slfjepers; freight cars for the Army and 
Navy; hospital rar^ and hri^lil cars for tbr Huib^ads to 
transport uar materiel: I causil equi[)mt*iil for the trans- 
portatioD of war i^orkers* 

All these iniplenients of war were made by Pullman- 
Standard and paid for \sitli your "Arnianienl noJlar^\ 

What beeoines of thot dollar? — Look at the pie chart 
above* 

6^ and cents— mor« than half ^ in buuih ranging 
from less lhau SlOO lo ovt-r 81,000,000 -was pat^ficd 
along to many thousands of material suppliers, large and 
amalK working partnem in an epie of indue^lrtal team- 
work. Hf^re, truly, is a spread-! he- work program I hat la 
helfiing h* bring Vietorv- 

2 1 and cents went to Pullman -Standard's foc- 
fory employes — that reiiourteful, prrsislent, loyal array! 
— for salaries and wages. These people have made ufiable 
suggeiiiionB by I lie tlumtsandt*— found «horl cuts in manu- 
facturing and better ways of speeding operaliona that have 



8 a A e d m a n y t h ou sands o f n i a n 'hours. Pu 1 1 m an -Standard's 
long e'X|»erieuc'e has sav ed ruaiiv thi*usauds of lous of steel, 
tnnif'd out fuushed [inuluet.H monlhri ahead of Hehetlule* 
saved irn alculahlr dnllars for Amrrira's taxpavers, 

^■^ly c>f a cent was paid as compensation to 
Officers id the roinpany, while of a rent went for 
othiT salarif»K and ex pens** of general oHices* 

3 and cents was spent for supplies, |xrwer, fuel, 
repairs ami other expense?^ of iipiTating uur six faetories, 
— of a cent must be set aside Ui [>rovide funds for 
re[ilai'etuenl ot fai'tory build tugs aiul equipmout due to 
wear and tear and obsolcMrence. 

Look now at 8 and cents — nearly 83 per cent of 
earnings — for taxes — IVderal. State and Local; a hea^v 
item to he sure, btit this is Pullman-Standard s rontribu- 
tioii If J the eanse of a free people deferuiing their Freedom, 

And what did Pullman-Stcindard retain from each 
dollar?— 1 and ~ cents. And i\mi is subjerl to pos- 
sibh' deibn'tiotiH as sfiown ni (he pie cliarl abrivi\ \\ hat 
is iefl i.^ available t<i pay dividends to Pidlnian Ine/s 
34,773 men and women s^tockholders, the investment 
of whose savings have maintained the organization, 
facilities and working capital thai have uiade this 
eompany a vital armory of Freedom. 

And \iheri peai e tomes once again ours will be the task 
lo fiidp huild better, more eoinf<rrtable, niore eonvenient 
Tranfportation for the ^orld of Tomorrow, 



PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



Chicago, illtiiois . , . OHices in seven cities . , , l^laniifaclurinp plants in six cities 



(<*' 1943. P. S. C, M, CO. 
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£j ..^M'T HAVE ONE 

COLUMBUS DIDN T HAVt 



Columbus did his navigating with a dime-store compass and a 
piece of string. But all he discovered was America. Boy, what 
exploring the push-button admiral of the future will be able to 
do with this self-aligning, automatic, instantaneous astrolabe* 

We don't know if there is going to be such a thing but if 
there is and it's in the realm of electronics (there's that word 
again) Cannon plugs will be in there pitching. 

For wherever quick, complete, sure electrical connections must 
be made— whether to carry a single circuit or a maze of circuits 
—a Cannon plug is indicated. Nothing less is so surely satisfac- 
tory. Nothing better can be had. 



Panel Type DP*N26 fpifl and socket insert assemblies 
shown) is one of the many types of Qinnan Connectors 
that will s<*rve radio md instrument applications of tomor- 
row's inventions as well a.^ they axe serving today's products. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of the new second edition 
TYPE DP Bulletin. 




m 




CANNON ELECTRIC 

Connon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 

Canadian Foctory and Eiiflinttring Offic*: Connon El«clrkCo,,Ltd.,T0reiito 



RiPfLESiHTATiViS IN P^tNClPAl CiTtES - CONSULT YOUR tOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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is carnt : -ii either schools teach prc.| 
cision inspection, tracing, detailed draft* 
ing. job methods, and knowledge of eti-l 
gine parts. There are also schools foiT 
tratning supervisors, foremen's elerkg 
personnel workers and instructors^ 
schools for training graduate engineer! 
for specialised vvork, and for transform- 
I rng outstanding workers into foremen] 
As part of its foremen training pro^ 
gram. Pratt & Whitney produced a filr 
called, "It's Our Job." in which a fore^ 
man tells about his mistakes and suc- 
cesses. This film is now being used na- 
tionally by the Air Service Command ir 
training civilian supervisors, and is " 
mg distributed to Army and Navy ar- 
, senals and shipyardn where civillai 
' personnel is employed. 

Three service schools 



TO TRAIN men to install overhaul an 
maintain its engines. Pratt & Whitnt' 
operates three big service schools. On^ 
is for active flight oncers, squadron en 
glneering and base engineering officers^ 
Located at Brainard Field, Hartford, l 
has more than 40 Instructors, each 
expert in one certain pha:^e of the en 
gine. The course lasts eight weeks an<^ 
includes actual test w^ork in the plant" 

The other two service schools are i 
the plant. One is for trainmg enlist 
men for maintenance work, or givin; 
them **post-graduate'* work in engini 
upkeep and for training malntenane 
men employed by the users and licensed 
builders of Pratt & Whitney engines, thi- 
other is for training men to become th« 
company's own service representative: 
and consultants. 

To prepare young women as engineer- 
ing aides, the company has established 
200 aircraft fellowships in ten univers 
ties and colleges* The course lasts 
weeks. Each Fellow receives full e 
penses, except for clothes, and agre 
to a one-year option on her services 

"About 90 per cent of all the worke: 
we hire nowadays have had no previo 
experience," says the company's dire 
tor of training. "They come from all 
walks of life: retailers, bankers, brok; 
ers, salesmen, artists, auto deale 
housewives, retired clergymen, sch 
teachers, college professors, farmers 

"When w^e get tooled up for produ 
tion of our new engines, we're going 
have to mcrease our force by about 3f 
or 40 per cent. But give us people < 
normal mteUigenee who want to learn 
and who want to do things — that's 
we ask— and we'll do the rest. 

"Our courses are set up, not to ma 
specialists, but to develop capable, w 
rounded workers. Our attitude is t 
there's no limit to how far an indlvidu; 
can go, provided he or she is willing !■ 
work " 

Pralt & Whitney %vas the first con 
pany in the aircraft Industry to I- 
awarded the Navy *'E*\ That w^as tn 
March. 1942. Since then, it has receive 
three six-month stars for continued e> 
cellence. Some of the experimental and 
research projects on which the en- 
gineers are now working will take at 
tea.^t five years more for completion, 
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and WHAT a foxKole ! 



You're right, soldier, it is a foxhole. Not the kind 
you dug in Tunisia or Guadalcanal — but just as 
important in conducting oflensive measures against 
the enemy. 

In this kind of foxhole, vast beds of coal and ore are 
uncovered at depths of 100 feet and more — to permit 
mining from the surface virith modern excavators — 
to do it faster, with fewer men — without tedious 
hand methods. 

These huge open pits are a tribute to America's mass 
production methods — to the big electric shovels that 
dig day and night to feed smelters, blast furnaces, 
cement mills and other vital industries with the row 
materials we need to win* 



Yes, they're for behind the lines of actual combat. 
But you can count on the P&H Electric Shovels to 
stay in the light until the last shot has been fired. 
Then, they'll resume their peacetime jobs to help 
build the better world of the future. 



P^H 



Overhead Cranes • Eleelric Hoists 
Exepvotors « Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders • Welding Ele^trode^ 




C O II F 
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What Will U. S. Da y 
do to Your Postwar Plans? 



• S • D A Y , * , Ih a I * S4 T ' noon rj 1 1 lonnl 
Surrender Day I Poslwar will hfivc 
arrived 1 You'll need your working 
capital in good working condilion then 
„ , to put your postwar ptfin^ into 
action at oneo , _ - to mt*et competition- 

But who can tell what day wjir will 
end? Who ean tell whieh of your prt^s- 
etit *'good risk" ctistonicrs might be 
thrown inlo diiTictiltirs by a swift turn 
I if i»vfnli4^* W bat will happen to your 
plans if Victory suddenly depriv<Jii some 
of your rustonii*rs of the ahility to pny 
what ihi'v owe yout* You'll be glati . , , 
then . . , thfit you decided to look into 
eredit insurance p > , nou?. 

Amerieaa Credit Insuraneo gmtran^ 
lees payment uf your aeeounta r<%Tiv- 
able* It |^uiiranlr("H,/ora.vf*or focom^, 
that abnormal and tiiiprcdiet^ibh- rredit 
will not Impjiir your working 



capit4il > . , or your credit ... or your 
profits. Tn fihort, it gives you certainly 
In place of uncertainly. 

Your Credit Alanager investigates, 
appraises and eon trots credits on all 
at^coufiL^t as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supjili^nientji his wcjrk and 
fortifies his judgmi'nt , , , by protiH't- 
ing you against, defaults due to develop- 
inent.^ aftL-r (or undiscovered before) 
goods are shipf>ed« 

Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 Une.s of business carry American 
Credit Insurantn^. You ccmxI it Ujo. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let» **The A-B-C of Credit Insurouce,' * 
Addreii^: Dept, 41, American t'redit 
I nd enmity Co, of N, Y,, Firiit National 
Bank Building, Baltimure-2, Md* 

J. F, McFADDEN, 

President 




American 
Credit Insurance 

Pays You When 
Your Customer Can^t 

OFFICES IN PItlNCtPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 



Washington ^ 



War Survey 



From the Records of the U. 
Chamber's War Service Division 

Production — United States Maritime 
Commission reports delivery of 25,284,- 
287 tons of merchant shipping betwet r 
January 1. 1942, and December 1, 104:: 
surpassing its two-year goal • Compl* 
tion of 250,000 tons of naval craft iii 
eluding about 12 aircraft carriers* sets 
new record • Bituminous coal min^s es- 
tablish highest weekly production rec- 
ord in more than 16 years in week end- 
ing November 20— 12J00.000 tons # 
WPB Automotive Division announces in 
crease in 1&44 production of all types o 
commercial trucks from 33»852 to 12S,- 
492 units. 

* 1^ * % 

Civilian Food Supplies— War Food Ad- 
ministration su.spcnds* until further no- 
tice, quota limitations on slaughter of 
livestock, permitting packers and butch- 
ers holding government slaughter li- 
censes to kill livestock for civilians with- 
out restrictions; announces increase in 
civilian supplies of canned pin^pples, 
asparagus, corn, pumpkins, spinach, and 
figs by releaae of supplies set aside for 
goverrmient purchase • War Food Ad- 
ministration announces release for civil- 
ian consumption of 2,600.000 cases of 
canned string beans and tomatoes, 9£K)r 
000 cases of tomato catsup. 



★ ★ ★ 



■ 



Petroleum — Petroleum Admlnist: 
Ickes announces that petroleum indus- 
try has finished or has under construc- 
tion eight major plants, costing $25,000,- 
000, to meet military and essential civil- 
ian demands for lubricating oil • Petro- 
leum Administrator certifies December 
production rate of 4,694.200 barrels daily 
to oil producing states— record produc- 
tion rate for petroleum in United Stat 



1 



Cool-^Bolid Fuels Administration es- 
tablishes minimum standards of quality 
for domestic-size Pennsylvania anthra* 
cite coal sold for domestic use imder 
present distribution limitations. ^ 



k mH 



Registration of Nurses — WMC 

nounces nationwide registration of 
graduate nurses during second week 
February, 1944, as step in mobilising 
nurses for war-time needs, 

* ★ ★ " 



Employment— WMC reports 909.000 
job placements in September by United 
States Employment Service, bringing 
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TIVO'MAN TORNADO! 



THE BAZOOKA * . * another spectacular 

AMERICAN "SECRET WEAPON". ANOTHER 
DRAMATIC STORY OF PHILCO AT WAR 




their colleagues in the Philco Radm Divlsiooj they are 
turaing out miracles of war equipment. After victory, 
their oew knowledge and skill will bring you the 
newest achievements of modero science in radio^ 
television, refrigeration and air conditioning under 
the famous Philco name* 



TWO MEN AND A BAZOOKA , . , more than a 
match for sixty tons of steel ! Yes, that's the latest 
story of American ingenuity and productive skill, 

A single soldier carries and jfires it, his teammate 
loads it . * . and 60 ton enemy tanks» concrete pill 
boxes, brick walls and bridges wither under the fire 
of its deadly rocket projectile. It's an amazing achieve- 
ment of ordnance design^ conceived and developed 
by the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. And it's another stirring chapter in the fasci- 
nating story of Philco at war. 

The men and women of the Philco MeW Division, 
whose huge presses produce the metal parts of peace- 
time Philco radios^ have played a leading part in the 
final perfection and production of the Bazooka. With 




Affar VkforYf Fhiico will bring yoy the R»uv«tl 
d«velQpifi«nfi of wor r«icarch in ftadio, Teloviiion^ 
R«fri(tercifidn and Air CondlHoning, Buy Wor Bondi. 

PHILCO 

CORPORATION 
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HRPSNOftTfNTHE WAR 



Keep ft" 




A small hazard 

mn mme a heap of troubief 



DANGE R often wears an innocent look. 
That's why Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy provides for the moat 
painstaking rhoroughness in detecting 
every possible source of industrial accident* 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policyhsts one broad precept: To make the 
interests of policyholders our first con- 
sideration. In Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance it embodies a plan of accident 
prevention engineered precisely to irtt/i- 
vidua I plant needs » and covering every con- 
ceivable plant hazard. Its tangible results 
are improved safety, reduced operating 
costs, and increased production. Claim set- 
tlements are prompt, sympathetic^ dttect 
to injured employes. 

Firmly rooted in sound j effi- 
cient management, the policy bdck 
of the policy assures the finest 
possible insurance at consistent 



low cost, whether Workmen's Compen- 
sadon, or Automobile, Fire and allied 
tines, BurgEary, Plate Glass, General 
Liability, etc. Careful selection of risks 
has returned substantial savings to policy- 
holders ever since Hardware Mutuals 
origin. These now total over ^82,000,- 
000*00, Experienced, full-time representa- 
tives give expert, personal service, 

Don*t miss the opportunities for in- 
creased savings and service inherent in the 
policy hack of the policy. Out new book, 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PROCEDURE, 
is a concise, valuable guide to improved 
plant safety measures. Send for a free 
copy today. 



FEDERATED HARDWAI^E MUTUALS 

Utr^ttm* piw/f*i MMtMMf IVff tmimntni* Cnnftwf, Utmt Ogin, Imhh* P*imf, Viuiaiiir 
M^tMtf Imi^imrii Md Hsidiurt twitf<immt Cw^Min, H^r C^«. G m t i m m *. M* »nmi § 

HARDmi^E MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

ttmmt Qg^K flriflu Wiitwmttm 

irCENSEO IN EVEKlf STATE 




Hardware Mutuals 

Stevefls Point, Wis* * Owatonna, Mino* * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other /iWr non-assessable 

CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 



I total for first nine months of 1943 i 
6.9SO,000 -39 per cent increase over 
ime period in 1942 • WMC reports ein 
oir-ment of women in Octoben 1943, r. 
1 6,400.000* compared with 10»800.000 r 
October. 1940; estimated need of add: 
tional 1,000.000 to roimd out employmcnl 
shortages • WMC announces placement 
by United States Employment Service 
of 139J62 handicapped persons in first 
nine months of 1943 129.5 per cent in- 
crease over same period in 1942. 



Manpower ODT estimateB that 62.00i 
N>bs in transportation Indnstries mu 
be filled before July, 1944, to meet t 
I pected increases in traffic loads. 



Conservafion ODT reports annir: 
.siLVings of nearly 14,000.000 vehicle 
miles and 1.250^000 gallons of gasolii; 
by taxicab operators operating undti 
joint action plans in 22 cities* 



Navy Department —Secretary of Nav 
reports that our combat fleet doubh 
its numerical strength in less than 1 1 
months of 1943. and now totals 817 ves- 
sels; 1944 schedule is even larger by 
value: ships $1,300,000,000; aircraft 
$1,400,000,000; major ordnance items 
$800,000,000 • Applicants for WAVES 
may now ?jt* promised rank and probable 
assignment to special types of vvorl 
contingent on successful completion < 
courses. 



4 



War Ixpendlfures War expendltli! 
for first 10 months of 1943 amounted 
to $71,105*000,000 compared with $i:^ 
895.000.000 for year 1941 and $52.40G 
000,000 year 1942 m War Department 
announces reduction in 1944 appropri. 
tion of $13.163.51&.000- 



* * ★ 
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rndustrrol Plant Expansron— Of $14 

736,167.000 total volume of industrin 
plant expansion scheduled as of Septem- 
ber 30. 1943, value of those having 95 
per cent or more const ruction work in 
place and 95 per cent of machinery and 
equipment delivered was $7 J 14, 397, 000, 
or more than 52 per cent of total. 



RemovaJ of ResfrictiOfis -WPB li 
all restrictions on use of wool in prod 
tion of clothing, draperit^s. and upho 
stery fabrics except finer grades of al 
paca; removes restrictions on use 
steel in production of hooks and ey 
snap fasteners and brassiere hooks 
cept in Labor Areas I and TI, 



ai- 



Fourth War Loon Drive Treasury 
part m en t announces Fourth Wht Lo-i 
Drive, with goal of $14,000,000,000, b- 
g^inning' January' IS and closing Febrn 
ary 15; quota for individuals S5,50*> 
000,000. — L, Baciikr 
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Kino coTTon 



As a mle, cotton plants don't shed their 
Leaves until nipped by frust- But today 
you can see fields of plants almost cotn- 
pletely stripped of leaves — long before 
a frost has fallen and just at the time the 
cotton is ripe for picking! 

It is a welcome sight — to both cotton 
farmers and cotton pickers* For the 
leaves make harvesting the cotton crop 
a hard, troublesome job. In mechanical 
picking especially* many of the leaves 
are crushed in with the cotton, staining 
the fibers and lowering its market value. 
Our agricultural experts have long 
sought an answer to this problem. And 
today they have the answer in a special 
product developed by Cyanamid! 

This chemical, known as AERO* De- 
foliant is simply "dusted" over the field 




of cotton. Within a week the leaves 
fall. No harm is done to plants or fibers* 
And since it removes the leaves so effec- 
tively, the cotton is not only easier to 
pick — it is of a better grade be- 
cause it is free of leaf trash and 
stain . . - and because the early 
bottom bolls get enough sunlight 
to prevent rotting. Earlier har- 
vesting, with its many advantages, 
is also made possible and a cover 
crop may be planted where de- 
sired. 

Aero Defoliant is the first prac- 
tical method to be discovered for 
efficient, economical cotton plant 
defoliation. It means more and 
finer cotton — at a time w hen finer 
cotton is needed in tremendous 



FDR ACTIOn 



quantities- Here is another example of 
how far-reaching in importance the re- 
sults of Cyanamid rese^irch can be. 

*ileg. U. S. P^t. Off, 




American 
Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 
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THE MAGIC FLAME 

will cool and heat 
your home of tomorrow 

What kind of djmaU> do you lik€»? In the h right 
world of tomorrow, you wiU be able to **make it to 
order*' indoors— year round. 

That m the promise of ServeFs flame of magic. 
Today, this flamt* b bringing mlent, trouble-free 
refrigpration to more than 2,(KK),0O0 American 
homes — and to our armed forceii all over the world. 

When peace returns — ^and Servel is "mustered 
out" of total war work — millions more will be able 
Ui enjoy ntjt only this modern convenience, but 
new ime^ made possible by the magic of the flame. 

The Sers-el All-Year Gm Air Conditioner m one 
of tliem. Serv^el rest^areh enjjineers develof>c*d it be* 
fore war came. It will be ready for you at war*a end. 
This new and different unit will cool your bouse in 
summer, heat it in winter, ventilate it through 
every season. 

Servel gas refrigerators and alf-ymr gas air condi- 
tianers and new borne apphances will mean j^reater 
comfort— better living — for you and your family- 
And Ihey will also mean ^oi'w— gtjod jobs — for our 
fighting men when tliey come home again. 



-a- > 



America's Leading Maksrt 
oi Mod#m Gas Appliances 




France Key 
to Posf-War Europe 



fConlmued from page 30) 
enjoys in France are the results of 



the 



What to do about Rust? 



French Revolution and of his own active 
and free participation in the nation*s life 
The French peasant has survived, 
tin^ for his rights and holding on 
■■■ Irmd, the Revolution, the Empire, 
: sloration, more revolutions, more 
iurationSt the Second Empire, the 
.ster of the Franco-Prussian war. He 
has been the strong stabilizing support 
-t the Third Republic. 

nlike Uie Russian peasant at the 
Li-.ie of the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
French peasant has had a long and ac- 
tive political tradition as a free man 
and a landholder. He cannot be won 
urith such simple slogans as **'Peace, 
land» bread!'* He has something to lose 
— ever>1:hing. in fact—and nothing to 
gain from a collectivist dictatorship, 
either communist or of a fascist tinge. 
Neither the German nor the Italian 
peasants, at the time of the rise of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini^ were comparable in 
political development or in their con- 
scious economic power, with the 
French peasant. 

The peasant, like all Frenchmen, 
will want to correct the errors that 
caused the debacle in 1940, and he will 
go along with any movement seeking 
such a correction, A number of the 
peasants may be betrayed into identify- 
ing themselves with some of the ex- 
tremist parties. The peasant will favor 
any political program that promises him 
fairer proHts, greater opportunities, a 
bigger share of the goods of this world. 
But collectivism is another matter. He 
wtU fight collectivism to the death. He 
already had his experience with 
icism. He will not be fooled. 



A large middle class 

NOW, let lis look at the French middle 
class. In the first place, it is still a large 
and vigorous class. Before the war, 
France was a country largely of small 
businesses and of small industrial 
establishments. For the larger part, the 
doctors^ the lawyers, the teachers, the I 
technicians, especially in the provinces, 
identify themselves with this class. I 
Politically, the French middle class has 
remained conspicuously loyal to the 
French Revolution. It has fought ob- 
durately and bitterly for the principle 
of private property and Free Enterprise, 
^Md it has w^on the battles. 

Vgain, from the viewpoint of revolu- 
Livin, no such large and politically ex- 
perienced middle class existed in Russia 
at the time of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. The German middle class was un- 
accustomed to independent political life 
at the time of the formation of the 
Weimar Republic, and the subsequent 
political ineptitude of the German mid- 
dle class played a key role in the in- 
ICS which brought Hitler to power. | 




ImmerjC anf mstjr 
nail in a small quantity 
of Cities Service Rust Remover. 
If badly rusted, allow to remain 
fur several minutes. You can 
ac;tually see the rust dissolve. 




Rennove nail and wipe dry 
with doth or tissue. Note the 
complete absence of rujt and 
the way the original surface 
reappeaxs. 



CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has been tested for four years 
thrcjughout a small, highly industrialized area in the East* where it has 
earned a unique reputatioa for performance. Rust Remover is a clean, 
clear liquid, practically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, and 
harmless to handle by those not allergic to specific chemicals. It is fast- 
acting, and, although heating somewhat accelerates results, general 
application is recommended at normal temperature (60^-90°F.). Rust 
REMOVER is effective on chromium, copper, aluminum ^ steel and iron. 




See a Free Demonstration of Rust 
Remover on Your Own Equipment. 
{Avcittahk miy m CifmServkt mar hid- 
ing ttrrmry EAST cf sit R&ckks,) 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 




CITIES SERVICE OILCOMniNY 



ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMP&NY 



Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 101 

Sixtj' WallTower. New York 5, N. V. 

Genclemen; I interested in your 
Rust Remover demorisrrution as 
offered in Niuon's Busmc^i*^. 

Name,,. 

Company 

Address /. 

Cirv 
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There was no such middle class as 
Prance possesses, a class with a long 
democratic tradition, in Italy when Mils- 
solini came to power, nor in Spain wh- 
Franco succeeded in taking power. 

These are the dilferences that count. 
When you speak of the French middle 
class, remember it is the only middle 
class in Europe with a successful revotu- 
tionary tradition. It is not in the habiT 
of having things done for iii it has han- 
dled its own affairs. It has maintamed 
its position. Its rights and its posses- 
sions through its own political efforts 
and its own political leaders* 

No communist dictatorship can sue- 
ceed in France without first destroying 
this class. Already the French middle 
class has learned the lesson of Fascism 
— that Fascism or Nazism inevitably 
destroys the middle class. 

Let us look at the French working 
class. There is no question but that a 
large portion of it is Bolshevik in its 
tendencies. Admiration for Russia, 
.' hose achievements in this war are cer- 
tamly worthy of admiration, will un- 
doubtedly tend to stimulate a commun- 
ist trend that will strengthen this sec- 
tion of the working class. 

However, another large section of the 
workers is socialistic in a belligerently 
anti-Bolshevik sense. The Communists 
and the Socialists may, and no doubt 
will, find a basis for unity of action 
when it comes to driving out the Fas- 
cists, but they will quickly separate as 
they have in the past before the threat 
of a Communist dictatorship. 

Finally, we should not forget the 
Catholic Youth movement, which stands 
for class collaboration and the principl*^ 
of private property* 

Unquestionably, immediately after 
the w^ar the French working class w^ll 
make up the largest and the best or- 
ganized political force* But as France 
returns to normalcy, the peasantry and 
the middle class wiO rapidly gathei 
their strength for effective opposition. 

Capitalism resurgent ^ 

WHEN I speak of a resurgent capitalis- 
tic and democratic France, I don't mean 
a France returned to the confused, 
short-sighted and strife- torn conditions 
of 1939. I mean a progressive France 
capable of coping with the problems of a 
dynamic economy, such as capitalisi; 

France was intactly capitalistic wi 
it fell. Leaving aside the complex qu« 
tion of France's World War I w 
debt, until the tJnited States Treasi 
and the British Government froze all 
French funds, the French Government 
scrupulously met its every foreign obli- 
gation in dollars and sterling* From the 
vie\v*points of the American business 
man, France has never been guilty of 
capitalistic bad faith, 

I think it can be granted me on the 
basis of my four decades of practical 
and active preoccupation with French 
industry and business that I know some* 
thing about France, I say confidently 
that, when the war is over, France will 
again become on the European conti* 
nent the liberal and civilized vanguard 
of Western capitalism and democracy. 



e Stars — always the wonder of fhe human race 
— have more than ever become a guide and a 
sovior to man in this War, though they are largely 
eclipsed in our thoughts by the sciences of the 
Earth and the Air. 

Celestial navigation— for centuries the guiding pro- 
tection of mariners— is now guiding our Bombers 
and Air Transports over thousands of miles of track- 
less ocean and uncharted wilderness, day and 
night, with unconny accuracy. 

Thorough training in the science of the Heavens is 
as important to our long-range Air Navigators as 
their training In the use of compass, radio and 
instruments. Like the Pilots who fly them, these Novi- 
gators receive much of their air training behind 
reliable engines built by Jacobs. 
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Fr«ih food on fhe higk %em% 

during long* hejivy-action 
periods awajf from port 
IS tht result of compact, 
effidenc refrigerotion. 



S«lf"ConTained 
U h,p* itefrigQraMng Unlit 



CooV cleon air protecH fTie 

life of the wounded jn 
Ariny hospitah. Special air- 
craft refrigerators safeguard 
serums and plasma^ 



Aluminum 




Tool lift it Increosed and 

rejections are fewer when 
cucting oih used in high- 
speed fn a chining are prop- 
erly cooled^ 




Relrfgerf^tlTtg Unit 



Tlie heoEth of our ormed 

forces IS 
peodable 
eanionmenr 
and OQ ships. 

14 Cylindsr 



itxlm of our ormed i t. 
IS protected by de- ^1 | 

fie rofrteeratlon in idflKSfc^pjka 

menti, huti, barracks, ^ JfaW By? 

& ships. ^^^^B^r 




ProtflCtion in the fropics 

agatftst the ravages of 
humid atmojphere and ver- 
min ii necessary to preserve 
food aad equipmeac. 



Portable PphbI 
R«fr{geralioA Unit 



Identical performortee of 

aircraft engines is assured 
hj operation rests with car- 
buretor air kept at che same - 
temper aturCi 




14 Cylinder 
AJr Cendilionino Ca<npre«ior 



Peak welding efficiency U 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips wttb water 
or brine held the fight 
temperature. 



i 



Spot Welder 
Tip Coaluig Unit 





mm 



Super accuracy in gouge 

rooms is passible when the 
air is cle^ia, dehumidified, 
and maintained at a con- 
stant temperature, 

3 h.p. ' 



I 



'Packaged" 
Air Conditioner 




Clean, dry otiriotpHflr* it 

viral for machining Siensi- 
tive metal surfaces where A 
spot of rust would ruin 
high-prccisioa products. 

5 h.p. "Pncknge^" 
Air Conditioner 





IIRTMP AT WAR 



til III 



From tiny, fractional horse- 
power to big 75 horsepower 
units, Chn'sler Airtemp Ra- 
dial Compressors are per- 
formiiig a major war job on 
both the production and 
battle fronts. 
The science of air cotitrol is built 
Bfound the compressor, Chrysler Air- 
temp's exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor clLmate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matical ly» one at a time^ to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors • . - holds tempera- 
ture and humidity at a coastaoc level. 



Years Spent In building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high*precision, 
versatile skills at Aircemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering^ 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use thai 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 

The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise — freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation ai war. 



War Prociucts of Chrysler Corporation 

Toftkt f Tonlt Ingiifief • Novy An»4-Aifcraft Gunt • 
Arrtiy An^'Aifcrofl Guni • Bombof Fuielog« Svc 
liant • Bomfaor Wingt • Bomb Rackt ■ Bpmb ShpEkJet 

• Fightt^r LendingGeeirt * Aluitijnum All^y Forgingf 

• Aluminum AHov Cad'mgt * High -Powortrd Air- 
croft tnginet * Cyclowelct Cement ♦ Wlda Vorlely of 
Ammunition • Anli-T^nlt Vehiclet ■ Comma^n4 Re- 
cenn^lttonceCoTt * Troop ond CorgO' Motor Tron«- 
porii • Ambvlancei • Weep«nt Cortiefi • Gy«- 
CompQitct • Novy Ponloont * Marine Troclort • 
Harbor TvgS • Marine and Induitriol Enginet * 
Smo%o S^rfNjn Genoroiort * AirRotd Sirvni. ond Fij^ 
Fighting E9gipmenl • FowdoriKJ Mi?jal Porti * Con- 
tonment Purnocei * T^nl Heoti^rt « ReFrigef otion 
C«inpreitort •Field K Itch en t • ond Olh^r imp49rfQnt 

War EquiprnenI 
Tiiaa Ii Mijar Inris tnrv T!mr$d»f , € B S P, £ W. T. 



PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • AlRTEMP • AMPLEX 



BACK THE ATTACK— aur WA* BONOS 
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The Retail Shelves of '44 



f C f)ni lit ucd from pntfv 27} 
by the c-nd of February. Smce then they 
have rC'Tiiainc'd welt under 1942 levels. 

The OPA tried to stem the tide hy 
Issuing its now amended M.P.R, No* 330 
which froze retailers to the price ranges 
which they had carried in the base 
period. Larger stores, tinder the daily 
scrutiny of customers, competitors and 
flficialdom, adhered to this order. It is 
robably safe to say that the average 
smnll shop was not even aware of the 
order, and to this day would be sur- 
prised to learn of it. 

Frozen price lines however did not 
prevent the vanishing^ of lower *pnce 
merchandise from the markets. The 
flight is the natural result of higher 
n>anufacturing costs which force pro- 
ducers to concentrate on grades that 
yield reasonable margins. 

Buyers are trading up 

THK lack of lower -price goods com- 
pelled consumers to satisfy their needs 
with higher-price articles. This fact is 
further substantiated by the showings 
in 1943 of basement stores or divisions. 
While upstairs stores recorded sales 
gains month after month, the lower 
ales levels experienced successive de- 
reascs. A majority of volume merchan- 
disers attribute the sales decline to a 
lack of promotional goods. 

It has been stated frequently, too, that 
consumers are passing up lower price 
oods even where and when they are 
available. 

So we have a condition where people 
are earning more money » paying higher 
prices and thereby swelling retail sales 
volume despite tighter supplies. They 



Factories 
to ovoid 



power shortoges 



are not consuming more 
goods than they did as far 
back as 1941. 

We know they are not 
consuming more goods 
simply because less goods 
are being produced. It fol- 
lows then that they are 
paying more money for 
what they receive. 

It is not pertinent to an 
estimate of what^s ahead 
in 1044 to look into the 
soundness of the present 
economy of distribution, 
but it is germane to con- 
sider whether the outlook 
for the coming year war- 
rants the belief that retail 
volume will continue to ex- 
pand* 

Because the conditions 
that produced 1943*s in- 
creases still obtain, and give every indi- 
cation of obtaining in 1944, it is difficult 
not to see at least moderate sales gains 
ahead. 

Elarly in 1042^ when industries produc- 
ing consumers* hard goods were almost 
completely converted to wartime pro- 
duction^ prophets of doom warned that 
retail sales in the United States would 
go into a nose dive. 

They proved to be more astigmatic 
than prophetic. Many hard lines mer- 
chants, it is true, were forced out of 
business, but the volume diverted to soft 
lines more than compensated for the 
loss of hard goods trade. 

The gloomy forecasters overlooked 
such things as the flexibility of our soft 
goods production, the extent of the gains 
that proved att 'nable in other goods. 





are moving 
Qcute man 




Consumers odd to 
sales volume by 
switching to higher- 
priced goods 



and the price move- 
ment. They did not 
foresee gains up to 
100 per cent in furs 
and jewelry, cos- 
metics and beauty 
treatments and preparations, art gooi 
antiques, eating and drinking establish^ 
mentSg and entertainment places. In 
short, they saw the end of trading in 
some things but failed to see the resul- 
tant expansion of trade in others 



Mare goods are promiseel 



THE outlook for 1944 has been furth 
improved by promise of Increased ciiil- 
ian goods supphes. 

Textile supplies should be more am- 
ple. WPB, for example, has lifted re- 
strictions on the use of wool in the 
manufacture of clothing, draperies and 
upholstery fabrics. The use of synthetic 
rubber has been authorized in specified 
items, such as f omvdation garments and 
garters, and elasticized fabrics should 
reappear on the market by early spring. 
Synthetics have greatly increased the 
supply of footwear that will be available 
in 1944. 

Man power shortages remain with us. 
but the ingenious American manufac- 
turer is beginning to find a solution even 
to that problem. Factories are being 
moved from the WMCs Group F and 
Group II areas to regions w^here w 
production is negligible and man po 
is more abundant. 

Does this mean that all retail trade 
centers uill enjoy easier conditions of 
supply ? The WPB intends that it shall. 
It is working diligently to see that every- 
one gets his full share of goods produced. 

For the past year or more, cash sales 
have increased at the expense of in- 
stallment and charge account sales. A 
basic reason for the tremendous growth 
of cash sales, apart from the obvious 
fact that a record amount of cash is 
in circulation, is the Federal Reser\*e 
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"Memorable Event" of 1904-Created 
by an Emerson-Electric Motor 



MAGINE everyone's surprise whea, in 
1904, a player piano actually "played 
itself" — an Emerson-Electric Motor had 
been lostalled t 

This early innovation may seem trivial com- 
pared to ihe contribution of Emersoo-Elearic 
Motors in later years. But, it was this early 
pioneering that helped make present-day 
motor-driven appliances and equipment 
possible. 

Think of living without electric motors to 
operate our washing machines, ironers, 
vacuum sweepers, refrigeratorSj fans, heating 
systems^ and the numerous types of equipment 
in industry and commerce- The American way 
Mf life is powered with electric motors. 
Now^ Emerson* Electric is working full time 
for Victory. Wartime necessities are provid- 
ing invaluable eicperience and creative re- 
search in a new and vastly enlarged field of 
manufacturing operations, particularly in 
light metals and plastics. After Victory'^ 



manufacturers of new and improved motor- 
driven appliances can turn with complete 
confidence to Emerson-Electric for motors 
chat will do the job better and stay on the job 
longer—motors that will meet the challenge 
of a post-war world- 



THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MEG. CO, 
SAINT LOUIS 
Bfiinc/>es: New York • ChicaffO 
Dttroic • Los Aai^eics • Diiveoptjfc 




EUrtnc moior^ the piuycr pmm 
mii play itsijin" 

'* Ytfit dmi'f mttnj^ Cew^f^ //tit/ it 

/dot pedfi /j^* 

*' Thm''t exiittiy tpfmt I weriw, 
/fi/rry — r/msf m&l&r peapU sre 
fifiiiing ne0 uses fnt th^trk motars 
every dtiy. Jf 'JuU wiii i/>ry think 
of utxtf** 




□led Qun rurreli and electric 
rnelor^ far aircraft aj-e in ac- 
tive i(?rvic& On all balM^ fro nit 
»F the w&rld» 




Musicair Sound and Radio Instruments Operated by Electric Motors 




COFN-OPCftATCD 
MATIC R1ECOKD PlAYERS 



VOICE 
mCORDEftS 



RADIO 

COMMUNICATING Sm 



WITH RKORO CHAh^GER 

The War Bunds Yau Buy Tu€§a f§ Wiii Hruride ihe 
£iectricnl ^tppiiunees Vou^ii ll^anl Afier Viciurtf 




E M E R S O N PTsS^ E L E C T R I C 
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Lucky for us 
the boys bock home 
know their packaging 





You said it! Not a 
replacement part 
damaged in this 
whole shipment! 



Let KIMPAK' Solve Your 
Posf-War Packaging Problem 




I. One t)f dicf bi^jc af^plicauons o( KiMrAK ia 
MiIitAjy Pins Packaging, A sm^ll iriicliiricd metil 
pAn thac muse he protccrcd ag^ini^c corrosion ^ 
well 45 ditmagc in shipment, Tlie pari his first 
been coatc'tj with a nist-inhibicivc oil or grease 
and rhcu overwrapp*U in Gf A muEcri^il, Tlic 
ftinaiort of the %'rnp|>cf is prim^ftlsf to rrr.tm the 
rust-inhihitive oil or grease on the mct^ii pan. 




3- Inserted snugly in the corru^jiited carton, the 
grease proof p.tper wriipping is free from direct 
contact with carton walls— safe finm ruKhotg . . . 
safe frora rupture. And the smjil metil part is now 
floated on A thick cushion of soft, tfiilient KIMPAK 
, * , protected it^nimt shipping d'tmaji^e. 





2* NuTtt It h f.Htrwrappcd to w^rer- resistant 
KIMPAK, Til is is one stind.ifd tyj^c of KIMPAK- 
Thffe ate eleven otlier tj'pcs to choose from. An J 
k:»ok how easily and quick Jy it is apphed. NotCt 
toog how £cxihlc it is» thic there is tio fuss^no 
muss — no wjste. KimpaK not only protects the 
metal pirt against slnppiitff damage, but abo 
protects the Grade A wrapper frora rupture* 



CREPED WADDING 



For a Post- War Packaging Plan 
CoJI In the KIMPAK Man 

AVK'ARTIME DISCOVERY . , . that*S what 
KIMPAK is! For it was the urgency 
of war that created hundreds of new uses 
for this protective packaging material. 
War plants found that the modern 
KIMPAK mi'thod of packaging fitted in 
perfeaJy with production line speed. 
Why? Because ktmpak is so flexible, 
so compact, so utterly light in weight. 

KiMPAK has gone to war, but it will 
be available aplenty when victory is 
won. So in making post-war plans, let 
our packaging engineers help you. It 
costs you nothing to learn how kimfak 
can save money in the shipping room. 
Telephone, write or wire for the KIMPak 
representative today. Address: Kiml->€rly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 



A PRODUCT OF KIMBERLY-CLARK RESEARCH 



Board's Eegulation W, which tightened 
all credit lines and seriously discour- 
aged credit buying. It has been reported 
and denied that the board considers Its 
initial objectives have been overreached 
and some modification of Regulation W 
is likely. Any liberalizing of credit sal* 
terms would logically bring addition 
retail volume. 

From the evidence, it would seem that 
there is little reason to expect retail 
sales to decline In 1944. The latest fig- 
ures show earnings, employment, man 
hours and pay rolls to be at high levels. 
Spending power, therefore, appears to 
be assured. 

Civilian goods more plentiful 

MILITARY demands on civilian goodjs 
industries appear to be waning. Raw^ 
materials, with a few notable excep- 
tions, appear to be plentiful, Man power 
shortages are being met by maintaining 
the dollar volume of goods produce f1 
thorough concentration on higher pri^ 
goods and the shifting of civUian good 
industries to the non-eritical areas. 

What then are the negative factors 
to be weighed? The newly adopted ex- 
cise taxes, it is true, may cause a tem- 
porary reaction by consumers. But mer- 
chants, experienced in trading in tax- 
able articles, anticipate no serious or 
long-lived slow-down in buying as a 
result of the taxes. 

Many merchants are frankly averse 
to stocking too heavily ersatz or succes- 
sor material articles which the end of 
the w^ar would make practically un- 
salable. But, they have a limited choice. 
They can either accept what the market 
affords or retire from business. 

To provide for the depreciation in 
their inventories which peace wlil 
bring, merchants are setting aside sur 
pluses to absorb the mark-downs th 
will be compelled to accept, 

Man power shortages within re 
establishments have severely handi- 
capped them, but self-service has been 
widely introduced and generally proved 
successful. 

The wants of 135*000,000 people in 
1944 w^ill be immensely greater than the 
voUime of goods and services which the 
United States will produce and distrib- 
ute. But, on the other hand, more of 
those people will have the means to 
satisfy their wants than ever before. 

Everyone in 1944 will not be able to 
get what he or she wants but, if 1943 
has taught us an\i:hing, he will take 
W'hat he can get and gladly. 

Higher prices will prevail but the con- 
sumer will be able to pay them, unless 
of course spending power is siphom 
off to a far greater extent than it 
been, and there is no reason to beli 
that it will be» ^ 

Remember too, there are more worlt^ 
ers than ever, and it Ls highly probab 
that wage scales will climb still furthi 
Workers will come into the mark' 
with earnings we would have regarded 
as fabulous two years ago. It is a safj 
conclusion that they will find abund 
things to buy, and that their spend 
will send retail volume In 1944 above the 
mark set in 1943. 
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BUY 
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BONDS 



and Refining 

Division of 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
Gmerml Oj^ces • Lajayeite Building * Deimh, MicAigam 



REFINERS OF NON-FERROUS SCRAP METALS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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Little Steel, What Next? 



1/ESPITE widespi-ead claims to the contrary, 
both hourly and weekly earnings of industrial 
workers have increased more rapidly than liv- 
ing costs. 

This is shown by analysis of the Department 
of Labor s own monthly figures which have not, 
however, been published in such a way as to 
provide comparisons which present the full pic- 
ture. The comparisons have now been worked 
out by the Department of Manufacture of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which ex- 
plains that, while the *%ittle SteeF* formula 
has restrained increases in straight-time wage 
rates, the effect of additional hours worked and 
of overtime has pushed both the hourly and 
weekly earnings ahead of the rise in living 
costs* 

The '*Little Steel:' formula, in effect, provides 
that, if any group of workers averaged less than 
a 15 per cent increase in hourly wage rates from 
January 1, 1941, to May, 1942, "their estab- 
lished peacetime standards have been broken." 

Actually, the S. Chamber points out, com- 
parisons between hourly wage rates and the in- 
dexes of the cost of living are of slight signifi- 
cance ; in practical effect the determining factor 
is what the worker takes home in his pay enve- 
lope. The analysis of official government figures 
shows that not only the weekly or "take home*' 
earnings have increased far more than the cost 
of living index, but that hourly earnings like- 
wise have stepped up at faster pace. 

Here are the comparisons : 

From January, 1941, the bose month of the 
*little Steel" formula, to September, 1943, 

The cost of living index increased 23 per cent. 
Weekly earnings increased 66 per cent. 
Hourly earnings increased 45 per cent. 

From September, 1942, the base at which 
prices ond woges were ordered stabilized 
under the price control oct. 

The cost of living index increased five per 
cent. 

Weekly earnings increased 17 per cent. 
Hourly earnings increased U per cent. 

From August, 1939, the last month before the 
European war broke out, to September, 
1943, 

The cost of living index increased 26 per centi 
Weekly earnings increased 87 per cent. 
Hourly earnings increased 59 per cent. 

The Government's index of living costs shows 
a rise of 22.8 per cent in the cost of all items 
covered in the iDoriod from January, 1941, to 
September, 1943. 

In contrast to this rise of 22.8 per cent in 
living costs, the weekly earnings of iron and 
steel industry workers jumped 58 per cent and 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities 



Indexes 
{1935^39= lOQ; 



Perec n tage / n crea s , 
September, 1943, from 



ALL ITEMS 

Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel, Electricity 

and Ice 
House Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 



Sept. 1 5 
1943 

123,^ 

137.4 

132.5 
108 0 

107.7 

126.3 
117.0 



Sept. January 
1942 1941 

5.2^; 22. 8<^; 

8.5 40.5 
5.3 31.6 
— 2.9 



1.4 

2.2 
5.0 



6,8 
26.2 
14.8 



August 

25. 7S 

47.0 
32.1 
3.5 

10.5 
25.5 
16.5 



Earnings and Hours of Work of 
Industrial Workers 



Earnings und Percentage Irtcrease^, 
(Hours Averages^ September 1943, from 



Sept, 
194a 



Sept. 
1942 



Jan. 
1941 



ALL MANUFACTURING 



Weekly Earnings 


$ 44 .39 


17% 


66^ 


87 


Hourly Earnings 




11 


45 


59 


Hours Per Week 


44.7 


5 


15 


17 


DURABLE GOODS 










Weekly Earnings 


$ 51.06 


IS 


68 


92 


Hourly Earnings 


]09.8(f 


10 


47 


60 


Hours Per Week 


46.5 


4 


14 


20 



their hourly earnings 3S per cent ; in the automobile industry the 
figures were 54 and 31 per cent respectively; in non-durable goods 
53 and 35, in food 40 and 26 ; in chemical and allied products 56 and 
36 ; in petroleum and coal 61 and 30 ; in rubber products 56 and 36 ; 
electrical machinery 46 and 32; transportation equipment 66 and 
51; non-ferrous metals and their products 60 and 42; lumber and 
timber basic products 65 and 47; furniture and finished lumber 
products 61 and 43 ; food 40 and 26; textile mill products and other 
fiber manufactures 54 and 48; tobacco manufactures 55 and 24; 
in miscellaneous industries 63 and 41. 

In not a single industry listed in the study did both weekly and 
hourly earnings fail to keep well ahead, and in most cases far 
ahead, of the increase in living costs. 
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It ne MPS mMBio tomormw . . 



ppose you picked up your newspaper some 
morning and found that the Japs, in a lightning 
raid on the Pacific Coast, had fired a California 

I city — and burned thousands of people alive! 
Suppose that you learned that among them 
were 2,200 children less than nine years old — 
wouldn't yout blood boil? Wouldn't you be 
roused to a higher pitch of fighting spirit than 
you have ever been? 
Yet — 2,200 children under nine years of age 
are burned to death every year righr here in the 
United States! But Carelessness, not the Japs, is 
the criminal. 

And — it's a crime you can help stop. 
YeSj you can help save thousands, tens of 
thousands of other lives > , , and help prevent 
damage to war plants, damage seriously retard- 
ing our war effort with losses that mere dollars 
cannot replace today. And, to make it more 
tragic, fire losses in 1943 were about 183% 
above the preceding year, 
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That^s why fire prevention^ always important, 
is extra important now , That's why, too, cutting 
down fire losses is the concern not only of every 
manufacturer and home owner, but of every 
citizen. And there is this final reason to make 
fire prevention your concern — over a period of 
time the smaller the losses the less the property 
ow^ner will pay for his insurance protection. 
So, now of all times — 

Be extra careful about fires! 



EITHEIl CAN DO 




THE ENIMYS WORK 



A THE HOME 

NEW YORK 

\ AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Don't vait for **routine"^ aftemnnn pickups, wlien shipping 
AIR KXPRKSS. Get j'dur shipmenis on the Kay as soon 
as thpy are ready — as early in the day as posiiible, 

Thai's the secret of getting fastest delivery. Because yau 
avoid possilile delay, due to end*of-day cotigestioo whea 
Airline ti afTic is at its pcak^ 

And to cut casts — air express shipments should 
be pi ichcd compactly but securely, tu ublaiu the 
b^^^t raliu uf size to weight, 

A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 

As a re ?i lilt of inrrcasecl efTtcienry develope<I to meet wartime detnands^ rates 
have re*oently been rt'fbjmJ, Slnpj»rrs naliimwiJe are n^ivv saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express rharp^s. And Air Express sch^'dnlcs are based 
rm "hours"', not days aii*l week?^ — with 3 'mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
uf LL S. cilics and scores of foreign countries*. 

WRITE TODAY for 'Tision Unlimited" — an informative booklet that vfill 
stirmible the llutikuig of every executive* DepU FK-l, Railway Ejcprcss Agency* 
23U Fiuk Avenue, ficw York 17, N. Y. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY^IR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representifig the AIRLINES of the United Stettes 



"You Can't Do It 
That Way 



'1 



(Cmxiimivd from pai/e S6) 
excursions. He has made it a prac- 
tice to get back home to sit around and 
gas with the fishermen and farmers of 
the First Congressional District of 
North Carolina and find out what they 
are thinking about. This is one of the 
first sections of the country to appear 
in history. The Lost Colony is one of the 
mysteries of coionial legend. The older 
families still speak with an English 
aceent. The people of the First District 
have something of the Early American 
viewpoint. 

Now and then Mr. Warren finds that 
the law has holes in it* This leaves him 
in the position of wishing to say "No" 
and not being able to do so, A jobholder 
was found to be telephoning his office in 
Tucson three times a day at govern- 
ment expense. This was deplorable but 
not illegal. No law could be found for- 
bidding It, The jobholder's superior 
could have stopped it but he did not. 

A contractor charged the Government 
with nylon stockings for his secretary. 
The charge might have been sustained 
in equity* Perhaps the girl had been run- 
ning through an assembly yard on a 
dark night with a vital message and 
snagged her stockings^ But the law does 
not hold with such goings-on and the 
contractor was asked to pay for the 
stockings. Mr, Warren has provided 
Senator Byrd*s Committee on Nonessen- 
tial Expenditures with a list of such 
legal but reprehensible failures to play 
fair with the Govertunent* 



Stepped on many toes 



I 



JOHN H. McCarl was the first Com 
troller General, He was a furiously 
honest, impatient, and occasionally auto* 
era tic man who stepped on many im- 
portant toes and %vorked himself to 
death. At the end of his term» the fu- 
ture of the General Accounting Office 
w*as doubtfuL The executive branch of 
the Government wanted to get rid of 
it. Jh^ery executive head had at some 
time collided with the law and McCarl 
and had usually been worsted. Many 
congressmen had suffered similarly, 
president Roosevelt asked for the pas- 
sage of his Reorganization Bill — vvhic^l 
Mr. Warren had written — and left only a 
shadow of the General Accounting Office 
in it. One day Lindsay Warren, then on 
his eighth consecutive term in Con- 
gress, called on the President with a 
message from his fellow committee- 
men: 

"If the GAO fs cut out, the Reorg 
zation Bill will never be made law. 

The life of the GAO was saved but 
a time it functioned in something of 
a vacuum. Acting Comptrollers Gen- 
eral were reluctant to do anything con- 
structive during this period of uncer- 
tainty. In November, 1940, Mn Warren 
was named Comptroller General. The 
Senate immediately and unanimou 
confirmed htm. The public reaction 
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That 

^^^^^^^^ 
I may be clearer 

FLUORESCENT lighting Will bring better 
vision to postwar office and home, jast 
as it does to war plants now. 

Under the pressure of war^ quality research 
has been accelerated and extended to every 
phase of fluorescent lamp manufacture. 

For example, it is true that the more inunacu- 
late the glass in a fluorescent lamp^ the more 
light you get. Therefore, Sylvania has devel- 
oped an improved lamp cleaning process. 

Sylvania lamps now pass through two steam- 
ing hot baths of constantly changing water, in 
chemically treated ceramic vats. Thoroughly 
washed in the first, they are rinsed in bubbling, 
aerated water in the second. Any surviving 
dust is removed with power-driven> non- 
linting nylon brushes. 

This meticulous care produces a superior inner 
surface for coating that distinguishes Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps. 

The result is the best and most economical 
artificial light known — cool, glare- free fluo- 
rescent light. 

Specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps for re- 
placements and new installations. 



SYLVANIA * 

ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

HiW YORK IS, N. Y. 



500 FIFTH AVENUE 





INCANOiSCENT LAMPS, FLUOftBSCENT LAMPS, FIX- 
rUkiS AND ACCBSSORtES, RADfO TUBES, CATHOOf 
RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONtC DEVICES 



NOW AVAILABLE FOR COMMERCIAL AREAS 

A recent WFB order makes it possible to release this 
Sylvafik commcrcul fixture, which offers you outstanding 
flexibilfy of installation. Simple, smart, and moderfi in *le,ii^n, 
this new model is ideal for factory offices, drafting rooms, 
schools, and hospitals. Its semi4irea light distribution pro- 
vides real visual comfort through shadowless and glare- free 
iliuminaiion. (AvailiiUe on a primity of A*1*J or i^etier.} 
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HOW * POWER PLANTS THAT GO PLACES 
. . . WITH MORSE DUAL DRIVE UNITS 

failure. They provide s rand by service 
essential m continuous operation. Auto* 
matic control operates one or mare 
engines as power demand requires* In 
induiftry, inines, oil fields and, soon, m 
yuuf field— Morse Dual Engine Drive 
untis, for mobile or ^iCattonary power 
plants, are going places. Investigate. 
Write Morse for engineering data* 



LicermJIy, Morse Dual Engine Drives are 
^oing places, as well as serving as 
stationary power plants. Mounted in 
ships, on barges or rail cars, they harness 
the power of two or more die^el or 
gasoline engines to a single shaft at most 
efficient speed ratios. They make power 
avaiiahJe where and when needed— in 
isolated places or to replace power 



SPROCKETS 



fUXJSlE COUPtlNGS 



CLUTCHES 



MORSE ^ CHAINS 

MODS! CHAIN COMPAMY * ITHACA, N. T. * DfTltOIT. MICH. • A BOKG WAKNER INDUSTRY 



Makes machine-gun belts 

rigftf on fhe fighting fronts 




PRAISE FROM THE FItONT: 
**A 0reat labor^sover and /f^'^^f^-^r^ 
a bcoutiful pi«ce of ma- 
chinery which the men in 
the field appreciate,** 




Thir^ 111 lie niiit'binr has the hig jnh of 
keeping our flyers and olher romlijii 
ffirre^ suppliei! with nietsil helts of .50 
cciL madiinp'gun ^artridge^^ ... Indiviil- 
iial links are ft'd into one niagazhu' of 
llii^ machinOf carlriilges iiito another^ nnd ihe fin- 
i!?ht*d hellii come out in n i-oninmou» stream, Opcr- 
.nled by power or by hand, it can follow the fighting 
jint! be Used in the most advanced pai?ition!=^ 

We who have de^ipned and buill this as well as 
many ollirr typc» of armanit^nl niachine<j« can tell 
you that our fighting men ore being given every 
advantage whicli sufierior equipment run provide^ 

SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAOO CLEVELAND tOS ANGELES TORONTO 



PACKAGE lUACHINERY COfUPANY 

Ovsr a Ouorter Billion Packages per day ara wrapped on our Machines ' 



that a professional politician had been 
given the job. It was assumed that he 
would be a push-ovcr. The public forgot 
that professional poUticians get their 
training in a hard school. Mr. Warrfn 
has been a power in North Carolir 
politics since he was made secretary « 
his county com ni it tee two months aftrr 
he graduated in law at the University 
of North Carolina in 1912. His friends 
say he could ha%'e been governor or 
senator if he had wished. 

The GAO was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Mr. Warren began its reconstruc- 
tion by announcing that the career men 
were to be retained. Promotions were 
made from the inside. None was dropped 
for political reasons. The only outsider 
brought in was Mr. Bagley. 

Six congressmen w^ere candidates for 
the post of Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral. They were all good men and good 
friends of Warren's. 

*'I'm going to name Frank L, Yates 
he said. "He has spent his whole wwJ^ 
ing life in this oflfice. He knows it fro 
the inside out. I want him." 

"I'm going to see the President about 
this;'* said one of the six, *'No hard feel- 
ings, Lindsay." 

"I'll see the President , too/' said 
Warren. "I*m going to have Yates." 

Patchwork in real estate 

HE MIGHT have made a good story 
that. But he didn't. He might have told 
—others did tell — of the time he looked 
into the Goi^ernment's land situation to 
help the Committee on Unnecessary E> 
penditures. He found that the millioi 
of acres the Government owns wei 
controlled by 60 or so different depart 
ments and bureaus, and went to the 
President about it. 

"They should all be under the control 
of the General Land Office," he sai^f 
**Our business should be handled in 
businesslike way," 

Nothing has been done about that. 

If Mr. Warren ever loses his temper, 
w^hich Is debatable, he does so when a 
ranking bureaucrat calls. Almost with- 
out exception the bureaucrats want to 
bypass Congress, Mr, Warren refers 
them to the law : 

"Maybe you're right. I am not called 
on to rule on that. But it isn't in the law* 
and I won't pass it. Why don*t you ast 
Congress to change the law?'* 

The bureaucrat has more than on€ 
whacked the desk: 

"I'll not go to Congress. I'd go to an\' 
one else first* I'll not have anything t 
do with them." 

"1 can't do an>lhing for vou. There 
the law." 

The GAO is a functioning organiza 
tion now^. A wall chart shows that 
changes in procedure have been nmC 
in compliance with the suggest ioi^ 
made by the career men. They say he 
easy to get along with. He hears both 

; sides before he makes up his own minj 
Then he is firm. If experience shoD 
that his decision was wrong he has th^ 
courage to change it. He is friendly, h\. 

I he pulls no punches. The War Depar^j 
ment complained angrily that the ComJH 

i troller General had disallow^ed manv 
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iOCKEO ON 
THi BOLT BY 
THE ACtAn or J 
THE GftlFPlNG 




/A, 



MAD€ IN All Sizes Af 
jmEADS TO m 

/. rms OF fl 





WHY DO WE SAY 

'^ELASTIC? 



lis h an Elastic Stop Nut. 



i 



oil know it liv the red roUar* 



Tliat <*ollar is plastic — ami elastic. 

I his is why the Klastic Stop Nut 
i- «lirf<Tcnt from othrr nuts. 

W hen tltis nut ir« put on, tlie holt 
thre^ci^ press into the roilar. It 
more than fits — it squeezes, 

Ihe nut can't wiggle, turn and 
loosen. It locks and holds tight-^ 
anywhere on the bolt. 

Being elastic, the collar *'coines 
I Kick** after the holt is removed. 

Elastic Stop Niits can hi* used 
o\ er and over a^^ain and still Im*k. 



Billions of Elastic Slop Nuts arc 
hcing made today- And to our 
knowledge, not one in a niilliou 
has ever failed. 

After the war these self-lwking 
nuts will make hundreds of things 
you buy safer^ stronger, more 
durable. So watch for that red 
collar — it's the mark of these un- 
usual nuts made hv Esna. 

ESNA 

TRADE MARK OF 

iXAsnc STOP NtT CO a pan ATI ON or amkrica 

ELASTIC STOP NUTS 

t^ck fast to make ih ingit laat 



WHERE ELASTIC STOP 
NUTS ARE GOING NOW 



There are more Elastic Stop Nulii 
on Amerira's |>laDe?^^ tanks and 
naval vesisels than all other lock 
nuts combinefl. M<ire than 12,0(10 
of them go on the P-17ThunderlHv!l. 
Two tm|Hirtant appiications sh<n% 
in the picture above, 

^ Just four Elastic Stop Nuts foslen 
th« fittings that hotd eoch wing. 

2 Just four bolts Held secure with 
* El o Stic Stop Nuts fasten the 
throbbing 2000-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney engine onto the ship. 



Still 



the best 
type of fence 
for 

MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 



1 



It's hard to climb, hard to cut, hard to break through. 
Even with government restrictions limiting gauge, weight* 
galvanizing and other factors • . . war-time Pittsburgh Chain 
Link Fence is still a good bet for maximum property 
protection. As a temporary substitute for the heavier, hot- 
dip galvanized, premium-quality product of normal times, 
this present fence offers as much resistance to trespass 
as possible. 

If the nature of your business requires the security 

afforded by this war-time quality 
Chain Link, it is quite probable 
that you are eligible to get it» 

Standard, heavy construction 
framework is available, and sales 
and erection service may be had 
anywhere. 




Typical war-time installa- 
tion using standard f rame^ 
mrli withiMit tofi-fiiL 
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PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 

1635 GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence ^ 



of Its expenditures. He responded b; 
producing a documented list of 27' 
eases— "pulled at random from the 
flies" — of payments he had refused to 
okay. 

"1 am growing more disillusioned ev- 
ery day/* he said to the House Appro- 
priations Committee, 

One of the newspapermen in atten- 
dance wrote a note to another : 

"You said this guy wouldn't lose his 
temper. What in thunder would he say 
if he once got mad?" 

There will be from $10,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000 of war contracts to be 
renegotiated. The GAO thinks most of 
these contracts are fair and that most 
American business men are honest. Un- 
der the pressure of time and circum- 
stances mistakes may have been made, 
because the business men had to do a 
good deal of guessing. The GAO thin 
that entirely satisfactory agreemen 
can be reached. The War Department 
agrees wholly, But it thinks it should 
have the authority to make the agree- 
ments. The Accounting Office says the 
law does not warrant this. 

"If the law is changed — O.K. AH we 
do here is enforce the law." 



i 
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Audit of war confracfs 



THE Accounting Office points out that 
it is the auditing division of the Gov* 
ernment. It offers evidence to show that 
not every one of the Department's 6,000 
contracting officers has the expert 
knowledge and experience necessary to 
pass on these almost innumerable cases* 
The GAO concedes that it Is desirabi 
from every point of view to pay the busi- 
ness men what is due them immediately. 
But it has represented to Congress that, 
if a payment of 75 per cent or even 90 
per cent of the amount due on the basis 
of the contractor's o^m claims were 
made at once, the balance could safely 
be withheld for a final accounting. 

Meanwhile the GAO has asked for 
$38,000*000 for its running expenses in 
1945. Although the war has taken I»500 
of its force — largely law>'ers and ac- 
countants — the number of employees 
has increased from 2,000 a few years 
ago to 10,000, More business will be 
given it in the future in addition to that 
arising directly from the war contracts. 
At present the RFC does its own audit* 
ing. So do the Government's six other 
lending agencies. The Comptroller Gen 
eral and Jesse Jones are working out an 
agreement to present to Congress fori 
legislation to correct this situation. 
Some of the 50 -odd government corpora^ 
tions audit their own books, in harmony 
with the Supreme Court *s decision in the 
Skinner and Eddy case, which was to 
the effect that in certain ca.ses it is de 
sirabie that these corporations be per 
mi t ted to escape the rigidity of govern' 
ment controL Not all of the govern mentj 
divisions submit to audit even though 
the law directs, 

Mr. Warren has tradition and family 
history to stiffen his back, if stiffening 
were needed, in his respect for The Law 
His home town is Washington, C, 
named for George Washington while the 
First President was still alive, and the 
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Qljmo ur 



BEGINS IN A 30-FOOT CALDRON 




I 



N CEASCLESS RITUAL, America's women pursue 
\\rAi fresh J clear, youthrul cc^mplexion. 

Their use of soap . . . their accent on its place in 
the family scheme of things . , , has built a business 
that takes its place aU)ng with our steel and oil 
industries . . . our railroads. 

A business so vast that plants boil soap in great 
caldrons— *racA holding a 3(Xy)00 pound batch , , * or 
Eieady ten carloads. 

But— one ounce or ten carloads —soap would not 
Hke possible without that familiar substance • . . salt! 
Its white cr\^stals are sodium chloride to the 
ohemiiit. From them stem caustic soda^ sodium sili- 
ate,sodiunt carbonate— all essential to soap making. 
And again^ salt '*grains" the soap in those huge 

NATION'S BUSINESS for January, 1944 



caldrons . . . separating it from the glycerine which is 
this industrj \s mighty contribution to the war effort. 

But Americans soap Titans comprise only a hand- 
ful of the names that distinguish the list of clients 
served by International Salt Company. 

There is hardly an industr)^ that does not use salt. 
One reason so many leaders use International's 
Sterling Salt can be found in the superiority of its 
basic grades. Another is the unique salt processes 
(levelnped exclusively by IntemationaL These proc- 
esses improve production. They save man-hours and 
money. 

International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
and New ^i>rk. N, Y, Sterling Salt for evcry^ use- 
in industry, agriculture, the home. 
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On j£inuary 19, the <iiKovcry of gold in the tail-race of Sutter'i I cnccd. Though fr\cn \n general $rutred tky-Ktgh during this period^ tire 

sawmill tfujchcd offthcfamcjuB C^lifonsi.t gold rush, and uihcftd in one of fhe insurance rates ran counter to dte trend . . , held firm and low. Todiy, rales 
wildrst |*rr'tf>(^s sptrcuiatinn and sprnding that th'm country hjs ever rxptrri- cominac to run cuuritcr the spirid df rising jirices. » * arc the l<nvciC ever. 
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"Fulfill your oid re^iolutions before making new ortcsT 
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ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 

EASTEUN STANDARD TIMT^ 
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LATITUDE +4© 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 1822, t'mt United SUt^s settlers arrived in Tcms. 

^ Fr>*f Quarier^ 3:04 A Af., 1905, RussU surrendered Port Arthur tolipjii. 

1920^ viDlcat carthqmkc in Ccctfjil America, 1777. Battb ot Princeton. 
1908. diM^trous theatre fitc BoycrtQwn, Pa.— 169 usualtkii. 

1608, Captain John Smith oiptured by Indians, 1905, Amtrian Red Cross chartcitd. 
^ptptjtinti, 1792* Frinklin Eni^inc Co. est. — Eater joined Fire AssociitiDn. 
Start the Nem Year off right — ham your A^ini or Broker check up on the adeqaaLy 
of your property insurance cotera^e immediately^ 

1916, GaUi|)oU cvacnsted by Btilis^h-Frcncfi— campaiRn asnaltic^, 119,729. 
1892. fire destroyed Urge number ot buildings at Unirtrsity of Missouri, 

Full Moon, 5:09 A, E, S, T. 1920. LciRnc of Naions orgiiizcd, 
17S7^ Atcxatidcr Hamitton. 1st Set. of U,S. Trcisaty. born, 

1888. blizzard in Northtrcst — 23S frozen to death. 

1942. W>r Production Board cstiMi^hcd. 1832. Horatio Alger born, 

1907, earthfjuakt and fire destroyed greater pirt of Kingston. Jamaica. 

1929. Senate ratified Briand-KeUogg |$cacc pet. 

Art all thi property improt^emenis you made in r94J cowed by pre insurance? 

If not, gtt your A^cnt or Broker to eitend your cotcragt at on^c, 

1706. birth of Benjamin Flan kl in — statesman and scientist— in Boston, 

^ Last Quarter^ I0;32 A,M,, E. S,T, 1802, Detroit, Michigan, incorporated. 

^ 1907. IS.OOO people rendered homeless by Ohio River floods. 

1882, Pan ami Canal begun by French, 1752, HliscraU Engine Company, fntn re affiliate 

of Ftrc Association, organ i^ed. 

1924. death of Nikolai Lenin. U.S. S R. head. 

1901, England's Queen Victoria dead after 64-yr, reign. 1895, Nat. Assoc, of Mfrs, 

orginized. 1932, Reconstruct ion Finance Corp. set np. 

1890, Woman's Christian Temperance Union founded at Clcvctand, Ohio, 

D^ptte the uiar, fire insuran^>:e rates are lower today than thty ha 04 ct>&r been* 

A New Moon, 10:24 A.AL^ E.S. 

w 1837. Michigan admitted to the Union— the 26th State. 

1880, patent for tncan descent lamp issued to Tboinas Alvi Edison. 

1933« Adolph Hitter became Chancellor of the German Betch, 

1942. Benghazi reaptured from British by Rommers Airika Korpi« 

1649, England's King Charks I beheaded for treason* 

1917, Germany announced policy of uaicstncted submafinc warfare against U. S, 



OBSERVATION for January. 

MORAL for January, 

i*MCt 



hi .1 |ifr.£Hj tii' Hjing pficeip no nian cun be iiire he '9 getiing continuciuily jdci]uate 
Lover^^e unltre} he baa hti iDftkranec pulicies ciiccked ffc^ucntly by experu 



Sec yauf Agent ot Biukcr teda\'! 



FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 

Fire Aiiociaiion of Phtiadelphia w^^M t um^^r rmrn'* Inturance Company 
The Reliance i muranct Camp&ny PhiUdeiphia Naiionat Insurance Company 

PHUADELPHIA ^^JF PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMooL or ftceunii-v niHCE. nit 



so 
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lERHAPS you've never realized that wire is used 
in tires^ but It is— as much as 16 pounds in some 
of the large truck tires. Without that wire, tires 
would not have the strength and rigidity in the bead 
—would stretch and come off the rim — and cer- 
tainly could not take the one or more recap jobs 
which are helping to conserve mbber today, 

H I„p.o.i„g .he ,„ali,, a„a .e„ice of w.e 

tires J and developing time-savingj cost-reducing 
machinery for forming that wire into beads has 
been National-Standard's main job since the early 
days of the rubber industry. Working with rubber 
company engineers, we have helped them build 
^^etter tires, at lower cost to you. 

From this long experience, many new uses for 
wire in rubber have been worked out. Todayj air- 
plane de-icers, fiat belts for conveyors, and V-belts 
for motor drives, tubular braiding for tubing and 



hose — all now perform better when reinforced with 
National-Standard wire. 

Our engineering and research staff are looking 
ahead — to the many other ways in which wire can 
serve all industry. Why not take advantage of their ^ 
experience and skill to help explore your problems? 




lyivisions of Naiional-Stanciard Company 



NATIOHAL*STANDARD 

AND TAPE 
ATHENIA STEEL 

fLAT, HIGH-CAaaON ST£Ei 



WAGNER LITHO MACHlNiRY 

IITHOGRAPHINC AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 

WOlCiSTER WIRE WORfCS 

Wbrceiler^ Aiasi. 
ROUND STEEl WIRE, SMALLSIZES 
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When our daring paratroopers leap upon the enemy from the 
air, action is sudden, fast, decisive. 

Fast action, decisive action is just as vital on the home 
front. Here at Acme, we keep stepping on the gas for aUH3ut 
production in the shortest possible time. Whether it*s pat- 
ternst dies* -heat-treated aluminum castings, or specialized 
tools needed by war plants, our watchword remains, "Do It 
Right— And E>o It Fast/' 

The service of our engineering staff is available for specific 
recommendations to metal -working war plants. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 



ACME PATTERN & TOOL COMPANY, Inc. 



DAYTON, OHIO 



Hmoi-Jrmmfmd Aluminum Coitlngi PallArni ^ Too ft — Tool D^ipgning — Produciion Pr^»^s*'^$ing 



BACK THE ATTACK 



BUY 




WAR BONDS 



I first town 
I Lindsay W 
on his m«t' ^ 
Blount pr- lai -and oni» of 

the largest s hi the c ountr> 

I in Washington's time. A gr<»at grand 
' uncle sij^^iied the Coiistitution and an- 
I other unole was an early govornor oi 
. Pennsylvania. His father was one of th« 
foremost lawyers of hif* day and th* 
I orjfranixer and second j t of the 

' North Carolina Bar a ion. A 

preiit-imcle w*as rated as one of the 
greatest judges in the 3*oung' Unrti^d 
States in 1776. Lindsay Warren had 
had two y tears' study in an aradeniic 
course when his father died and the fam 
ily oumey gave out and he came horn* 
to go to work. He saved enough to p\ii 
himself Ihrough a three years* lav\ 
rourse. 

He has been in politics ever sn 
County attorney, state senator. st^iM 
representative, member of the Stat* 
Constitutional Commission, delegate t« 
slate and national Democratic conven 
tie ins, active in Congress on behalf oj 
tobacco, cotton, potato and peanut le| 
islation and chairman of the ronimittc 
on Hcrfiimts, The only instructitm he ev< 
gave the men of the GAG, so far as thi 
inquirer has been able to discover, waa| 

''Call *em eb you see *im\. Theresa 
Law " 




Canadian Worker ^ 

Co no do has developed a number of en- 
tirely new industries since she entered 
the war, one of which is th€? government- 
o^Tied Research Enterprises, Ltd , at 
Leastde, Ont„ near Toronto. 

Starting from scratch in 1940. this 
plant now occupies 55 acres, empkiys 
more than 7,000 men and women, makes 
optical glass, sighting instruments, pre- 
cifli(^ toolj! and radio equipment. 

The girl worker shown here is assem- 
bling the inner parts of a cathode tube 
for use in secret radio equipment. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL DEEP WATER TERMINALS 

iil iliL Port ufO^ikljnd iiriil stvcrai j»rivutcl>' 
owned ttTnii rials make tnir harbor faci lilies 
unexcelled on the C-oasL With the ret urn of 
peace ihis port again will oHer low*cost wa- 
te r- b ft rn c t ra n £ip o r i a t i o n. . , i lU erco a!!t lii 1 ^ coa st- 
aU and in tilc Ortctii) Suuth America and 
Europe* 




I 



'^That's the say-iio of tlic Maritime Commission. Their Pacific Coast heaflcjiiartefs are there in Oakland, you 
know. So are Kaiser's. liiindredf^ of othcrMctropohtan Oakland Area plants arc working clay and night on 
war jobs. The industrial expansion out there since Pearl Harbor is tremendous!" 
"Why all the excitement, Harrj-?'' 

*'Don^t you get it, Dick? Tliere^s a new Pacific Coasi ! Millions of new customers for your goods. A new tndus^ 
trial em()ire with hundreds of thoutsands of skilled and senii-ftkilled workers. .\Vi*^ sources of raw materials. 
Huge nrw power developments, ^ 
**And Metropolitan Oakland Area is right at the heart of it all, the most favorable location in the Eleven 

Western States for nuinufaciuring and low-cost distribution. 
^^Don't hesitate a minute^ Dick! Draw up your plans. Select your factory 
site. Be ready to let contracts the day the war stops.'* 

Far-sighted manufacmrers are doing just that. They will be way 
ahead of coiupLtiii>rs in rcadinej^s to profit by the Ne%%* West's 
m an ii fa c tu rif 1 g a n d I II a r k c li n g lipj I o r I u n i tics at th e close af tli e wa r. 
Write uji the requtrcriienis of vonr West Coast operation and ux 
will prepare a COIinDEIfTlAi SPECIAL SURVEY direcdy applied to 
your problems* As a first step ask for ¥mU and Figures booklet, 

METROPOIJTAN OAKLAND AREA 
3S9 Chao&bcr orCoiQiiicfcc Euil Jjuit* OaiUnd ljt» California 



Mainland gatnmy to the 
postwar markets of (he Orimt 



The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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Since Pearl Horbor Ihis has happened 1,500,000 times 



Million Ways to Win a War 



By DONN LAYNE 



HAD a stupendous idea on my way 
down this morning," Sam Goldwyn 
once told a group of associates, *'But/' 
he added ruefully, *'I didnl like it/' 

Such contradictions are* perhaps, 
permissible in the arts. In industry 
today. ho%vever, thousands of Ameri- 
can workers are having ideas and lik- 
ing them. They bring cash and the 
possibility of an honorable mention 
or a national citation* 

Although suggestion systems are 
not new — some corporations have had 
them for 30 years or more — the wide- 
spread interest of industry as a whole 
did not develop until shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. Since then, the growth 
has been so rapid as to warrant the 
development of a means by which sug- 
gestion system procedure, standards, 
policies, and suggestions could be ex- 
changed and made available to alL 
Thus the National Association of 



NAZI wUe men were not smart 
enough to match the ideas of free 
men when suggestion systems 
turned them loose 



Suggestion Systems— better known 
as NASS— came into being. It has 
functioned so successfully that, ac- 
cording to its Executive Secretary^ 
Fred A. Denz, of United Air Lines, it 
now has a membership of more than 
160 corporations, with almost 2,000,- 
000 employees. 

Within the past 24 months some 
1,500,000 ideas have been submitted 
to more than 3.000 Suggestion and or 
Labor-Management Committees 
whose duties are to pass upon their 



acceptability. These coi 
mittees have been and at 
still hip'deep in propos 
ways to increase produc 
lion, improve equipmen| 
save labor and material 
speed up the flow of arma- 
ment to the fronts, or boost 
morale- Suggestions alread 
made have saved millions oi 
tons of war materials, millions of 
man-hours, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars ( taxes to you and me ). Sev- 
eral millions of dollars in awards ha% ^ 
been paid to the contributors. 

What brought all this on? How 
come this sudden flood of ideas ? What 
kind of workers make 'em ? 

Answering the last question firs: 
all kinds of workers make em but, 
oddly enough, the records show that 
thousands of workable ideas have 
originated with persons who had 
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THE ATTACK- 
WITH 

WAR BONDS 



ituminous coal is by far Anierica\s mo^t inipor* 
tant fuel. For that reason we feel that the public ha;? 
a right to know what kind of inclu*^try is providing 
this eoal todav* 

Our liuj^iness ie an open book. Anyone who takeM the 
trouble can dm out anv fact he wants to know about it. 

But weM like to save you that trouble. So we have in* 
\ iled ihouHands of people to f-send their quc'Ht ions-- 
and in a series of advertisi^ementH ^uch as this well try 
to answer the ones which seem to have widest interest. 

NATION'S BUSINESS for January, T944 



Our storv is a big one, and we cannot hope to tell it 
all at one time. 

But we believe tlie more you know about it, the more 
you will realize that we try to live up to our duties 
to our country, our customers, and the people who 
work for us. 



BlTUMlIOUS COAl 




60 East 42nd Street New York 1 7, N.Y. 
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never — until two years ago — seen a 
shipyard, a plane factory or a muni- 
tions plant. 

It was a former housewife, Mrs. 
Maude Knight* who invented a burn- 
ing table that increased production 
at the Richmond, Calif., Shipyard No* 
1, She received an Honorable Men- 
tion and a cash prize. 

A niftpick on radio crystals 

AT R.C.A.'s Victor Division, Miss 
Gloria Pallato, still in her teens, in- 
creased production in the crystal 
manufacturing department where re- 
jections had been high because the 
sensitive crystal lost its usefulness if 
touched by hand. Remembering that 
she had used a nutpick as a lever in 
forcing rubber rings on to preserve 
jars at home. Miss Pallato adapted the 
same technique to her work of plac- 
ing a rectangular rubber gasket 
around a tiny crystal. Rejections have 
dropped to zero. 

At the Curtiss-Wright plant in Co- 
lumbus, 20-year-old Richard Alan 
Herb won Honorable Mention for his 
novel method of eliminating air bub- 



mers, clerks, salesmen^ chorus girls, 
janitors, debutantes — ^andWPA work- 
ers. Some of the best were turned in 
by a recently discharged one-armed 
soldier and a blind ex-piano tunen 

Ingenuity of these novices may af- 
fect postwar personnel practices, at 
least in one New England factory. 

'*Never again will I put so much 
emphasis upon 'training and experi- 
ence' when hiring new employees/* 
this manufacturer says* "Mental 
alertness is v/hat I shall look for from 
now on. Many of our best production 
ideas and improvements have come 
from students, outside workers* busi- 
ness men and lawyers who work on 
our split-shifts. One former beer 
truck driver has given us a half dozen 
splendid suggestions*" 

Even the armed services and vari- 
ous branches of the Government have 
appealed to their personnel for ideas 
in an attempt to cut red tape, con- 
serve materials and improve equip- 
ment* The Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, during a 14-month period* 
accepted 1,600 valuable ideas from a 
total of 3,600 suggestions; and the 
Office of Price Administration re- 



How much these suggestions have 
contributed to the success of the war 
effort cannot even be estimated, of 
course, but, in the opinion of one West 
Coast shipbuilder, "If it were not for 
the labor and ideas of our inexperi* 
enced and untrained workers the war 
production effort would be far from 
the success that it is**' 

In that industry^ the number of 
foremen and supervisors is now two 
and one-half times as great as the 
total number of all employees before 
tlie war. There, and in other indus- 
tries where rapid expansion took place 
or where rapid conversion to unfamil- 
iar products was essential^ the need 
for short-cuts, savings and improve- 
ments was obvious. It is in such in- 
dustries that most of the suggestions 
have been made and adopted. 

In the more stabilized industries, 
where through the years both man- 
agement and the workers have had 
ample opportunity to examine almost 
all the possibilities, the workers find 
it less easy to think up ideas that 
would be of much value. 

Awards ore cosh and pride 




Technicians examine every suggestion. If tt works, the employee 
IS poid. If it doesn*^ he gets a careful explanation as to why not 
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bles in airplane fabric with a hypoder- 
mic needle. The company thinks his 
suggestion **bears the touch of gen- 
ius'' and his fellow workers are now 
calling him -^Doctor." 

Other acceptable suggestions have 
come from former truck drivers, far- 



ceived better than 1,000 ideas from 
its employees in six months. Congress 
has authorized both the Army and the 
Navy to give cash awards for good 
suggestions. Several other federal de- 
partments are asking Congressional 
permission to do the same. 



THOSE in position to know claim 
that the big incentive behind the cur- 
rent flow of ideas is a mixture of 
patriotism, the desire to see one's own 
idea being used, and the pride that 
comes with recognition of creative 
ability. Of course, the cash awards are 
no hindrance but, if money were the 
only stimulus, many in management 
believe that the number of ideas sub- 
mitted would fall off sharply. 

Many plants now give War Bonds 
to workers whose ideas have been ac- 
cepted, the size depending upon the 
value of the suggestion. Others give 
a certain percentage—generally ten 
per cent — of the amount the company 
expects to save through the use of 
the idea. One large plant gives the 
worker all of the first year's savings. 
The top official of one large corpora- 
tion, whose award policy is 25 per 
cent of the expected first year's sav* 
ings, said they intended to increase 
the percentage after the war— or as 
soon as they finish their war cont racts. 

Some in top management also be- 
lieve that, when the war ends, the 
number of ideas will drop, that many 
plant operators will lose interest. 
Others, however, insist that the vol- 
ume will remain high. They claim that 
postwar industry, with its new prod- 
ucts, new materials, new markets and 
heavy civilian demands, will need 
workers* ideas just as much as indus- 
try does now. 

Practically everyone acquainted 
with the remunerative-sugg'^stion- 
system idea agrees that it has met vrith 
many vicissitudes since the National 
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THE COORDINATION OF 5 FACTORIES 

Efiective now, oimed of post-wor neec/s, five enve/ope focf ones- 
New Yorfc, Sf* l-ouis, Minneapolis^ Des Moines and Kansas City — 
offer national service to envelope buyers everywhere. 



Millions of our envelopes now wear the insignia of the United States 
Government. They are carrying military orders, collecting taxes, selling 
War Bonds . . . protecting small parts, tools and instruction sheets 
for tanks, planes and guns. They carry millions of letters to the 
boys over there, building morale on the fighting front and 

the home front. 

We are proud to have the plant capacity to fulfill 
government orders and also serve our civilian customers. 




Tension Envelope Corporation 



New York II.N.Y. 

345 HucT&on St. 
Conol 6-1670 



23rd and Locust 
Central 2525 



MmneapoHs IS, Minii.=^ 

500 South 5\h St. 
Mciir) 0547 



Des Moines H, lowa'^ 

1?12 Gror^d Ave. 
Phone 4^4126 



Kansas City tiMe.^*' 

l9tK & Compbell Sts, 
Harrison 0092 



^Originally Berkawiiz Envelope Co* 
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PROPERTY I « 



VICTORY 



FVr*F}rt«ti %Ktvmg oti honie frsiit mtr d&in§ 
iheir pAtt to IiavLcn lu-fory^ Coi^ilf iitd fi**a** 
trauii^ i%tf^ rntivl hm pXfVf^nlcd if wr are to Ii4«k 
lip out airmrd fortrt. Xfct&l htiiLnr»««i iddAy 
arr in ioni« niinnrr tfy iIib effort. 

Hv^idc^ii lhi«««< «^n|£A^cd| in ^iir i*Ofl(* piihttf 
institulions. firr depjrtini*nl>, libooft, Jidspi* 
tdi]«^ clinics, boitlt, fW^f cim !t«:"ur« F^'r-Fvlpr«, 
Cfrtainly prolecttnu tiumm lifr t» Our urispiit 
duly at ibii tifri«. 

If m dfliiht reKJrdinfp your prthrnt firr pfo- 
l*i.^tion, wrilp m iii[h0u|: Dhlit:jlton for full 
mi&rmatton on Fyr-i'jti'r* /or rhc |iam« front, 

THF f KR-f fTEfi CO* 

Dept. 26 Dayton t, Ohio 



■^iirFqter 



PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Siock dividend NiK 112 

A $«\}| dividend dfftnr^ fHr Board 
of DuTifrtor* ofl DcfrmtifT l*^. l**"!?, 
for thr fourth quarttft of thr yt^t 
]'^41t^ rqual t«i of iii p{ir vttur, 
H«H br paid, upon tht- Cfflumtm CtpitJii 
S .I, i o( i-liu CciEfipin»' Ity chfck an 
brucifv 194-1, ro *h*rf^K(ildtff of 
i**u(ti at thr flour of hinin*** on 

The Tr^n^fffr Eookf will noc bf cloicd. 
San Ff»nvwa, Olifornsa 



Wardman 

PARK HOTEL 

t t O 0 t O O M S F 1 O M 14 




i Cash Register Company first installed it 
in 1804. Through the yearns, the idea has 
waxod hot and cold. In many casesi jnan- 
agt'mi'ivt has been skeplicaL Some plant 
operators, having in,sta!k*d a box %vlth a 
sig^n on it and a slit in the cover, waited 
in vain for idea>i and then decided that 

' sugjEfcstion systems didn't work. Mean- 
while^ many of the lar^for corporations 
such as E, I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company* Illinois Central Railroad, 
Eastman Kodak. General Electric. John- 
son & Jcihnsont Nordberg Mannfaclur- 
injg^ Company . Strom berg-Carlson Com - 
pany, Worth Stec^l Company — to men- 
tion a few — were operating suggestion 
systems which for years proved ad- 
vantageous to both the company and 
the employee. 

They had learned to overcome the 
stumbling blocks which are chiefly 
three: 

1, The Supervisors and Foremen. 

This group, generally sjpeaki ng, has al- 
ways looked upon any type of sugges- 
tion system as the devil's own concoc- 
tion. They felt that^ if a good suggestion 
came from a worker, their own btxss 
would be likely to say. *'Why dldit't you 
think of that? What kind of a foreman 
are you ?" If a worker submitted two or 
three acceptable ideas, they thought, 
*'That guy*s liable to move right in on 
I my job!'* Again some felt that the sug- 
gestion system was simply a "pap and 
tish'* idea to gain the good will of the 
' workers. Hence they took no interest 
I and gave no aid to its successful opera- 
tion. 

Enlightened management haa» of 
course, eliminated such handicaps by 
letting everyone on the pay roll know* 
' that suggestions are wanted, and that 
no one shall suffer penalties of any kind 
because of an idea or the lack of one. 
Moreover, foremen and supervisors in 
many plants are now given credit for the 
number of ideas coming from workers 
under their particular super- 
vision. 



anonymoue proposals: by sending out 
with each rejection letter a detailed ex- 
planation as to w^hy the suggestion 
could not be used; by standardizing 
award methods; and by promising ev- 
ery precaution that a suggestion will re- 
sult in no loss of either employment or 
hourly earnings for the workers in- 
volved. 

3, Management. With this group 
rests the respunsibihty for either the 
success or failure of the suggestion J?ys- 
tem. Back in the early— but let Elbert E. 
Husted, President of the Tite Flex Metal 
Hose Company, state the case: "Once 
Increased production could be obtained 
by a simple expedient The plant man- 
agement merely put on the pressure. 
Employees had to produce more or lose 
their jobs. None of us would like to re- 
turn to those days. Industry today is a 
working partnership of management 
and labor. Management docs all the 
planning, assumes the economic risk, 
and directs all of the numerous depart- 
ments of a modern industrial enterprise* 
Labor, on the other hand» is the fore 
that converts the plans of management 
into a stream of finished products. It is 
recognized as a vital partner in the bat- 
tle of production. . , 

In other words, the greater part of 
management has been coming of age 
during thes past decade or two; and in 
having had experience with (or at least 
a chance to observe) the successful op- 
eration of suggestion systems it has 
learned many ways in which to accom- 
plish the task. Procedures can be flexi- 
ble. Awards can vary from time to time 
and from plant to plant* Methods of 
stimulating suggestions through post* 
ers, asking questions concerning tools, 
jigs, materials, job operations, etc., caji 
be of Infinite variety. Only one basic 
principle remains unchanged «nd In- 
violate: Ideas are not forthcoming from 
disinterested workers. 



2, The Workers* Many 
individuals have kmg felt 
that to submit a good idea 
simply resulted in more 
work, less pay. and a lay-off 
— if not for him, then for 
some fellow-worker. Some 
workers made suggestions 
only to find that they had 
gained nothing but the an- 
tagonism of their immediate 
supervisors— or that some* 
one else had been given the 
credit. Others submitted 
ideas and heard no more 
about them. 

Modern management has 
learned to gain the workers* 
confidence and maintain 
their interest in the sugges- 
tion system by placing both 
wwker and top" manage- 
ment representatives on the 
suggestion committee: by 
using numbered suggestion 
forms with detachable stubs, 
so that the timid can make 




^ /OA 

For Special Machinery 
and Production Problems 

if Buildinf ipeetdl maehittflry for dif- 
ficult producttun pfoblcmt if d J da 
spccidlty. Send or bring y^ur produc- 
lion, mochinery dtsignrng Of post<wor 
plant — for a pfofifoble folution. 

CURT G. JOA, Inc. 

SHEBOYGAN FALiS^ WISCONSIN 

CtoAtotfl dnd Ddiignar* of Special 
Mdchmarr iox all ffiduttri#« 
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Scraping the Bottom of the Bin 



(Continued frum pittjt ^iS ^ 
nor physical incapacities, no or- 
ganized effort has been launched to 
train and direct these men to the home- 
I'ront food command. 

On thousands of farms, too, the main 
work has been carried on during the 
last two years by older men, the women- 
folk, children, and occasional weekend 
workers from nearby tov^Tis* Now the 
older men are slowing down under the 
unaccustomed burden* To reduce their 
labors, they sell a milk cow, curtail 
Uvt'stock herds, feed fewer chickens^ 
abandon a fieid here or garden patch 
there. This many-sided seepage of basic 
farm production is not reflected in the 
Government's official reports on inten- 
tions to plant, as published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Yet the com- 
bined affect of such curtailments doubt- 

I ess will be considerable when the har- 
hest is measured next fall. 
L 
0C£ 



Farm machinery 



iTHOUGH more metals have been al 
oca ted for basic farm equipment in 
1944, the red-tape and formalities 
surrounding actual distribution of 
new machinery to farmers is so in- 
volved that many rural folk give up 
in despair after their preliminary 
inquiries. 

All machinery applications must 
be approved by the county agent. 
Often there is a disposition to force 
community machinery pools^ re- 
gardless of the fact that perhaps 
only one particular farmer is able 
and disposed to buy a new piece 
of equipment. By the time such ad- 
ministrative \\T inkles are ironed 
out a planting period may have 
passed. Although the WPE controls 
were established only as a means 
of limiting consumption of metals, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
seized on those regulations as a 
means of enforcing a modified form 
of collective farming in many 
counties. 

There are several cases of record 
in the Middle West where farmers 
withdrew their machinery applica- 
tions rather than submit to the 
compulsory pooling arrangements 
demanded by the county agent as 
a condition of his approval of the WPB 
form. Some farmers are curiously stiff- 
necked on this question of mandatory 
collectivisation, although the old Ameri- 
can tradition of lending tools and equip- 
ment up and doTATi the road on a neigh- 
borly basis apparently is as deep-rooted 
as ever. Many a farmer will work his 
equipment to collapse for his neighbor- 
hood, yet would not be party to a com- 
pulsory pool. 

The WPB has set relatively high quo- 
tas for heavy farm machines, such as 
tractors, combines and hay bailers. But 
first call on these items is from farming 
projects operated by the federal and 
state Governments, as prison farms, 



Japanese internment camps, and experi- 
mental farms. Even when civilian quotas 
are set at 100 per cent of 1940 produc- 
tion, only about three-fourths of that 
production actually is available for civil- 
ian requisition. Only a few machines are 
allocated on the 100 per cent basis, as 
measured by 1940 production. Corn- 
pickers are budgeted at 50 per cent, po- 
tato-diggers and milking machines 40 
per cent, corn -planters 30 per cent, 
grain drills 20 per cent, fruit sprayers 15 
per cent, and potato-planters nine per 
cent. 

While these starvation machinery 
quotas preA'ail, WPB acknowledges that 
it has a surplus of certain types of basic 
metals. They cannot be diverted at once 
to civilian use, however, because the 
necessary manufacturing manpower is 
not available- 

Any farming establishment, of course, 
may squeak through for a year without 
new' equipment or basic replacement 
parts. But the second year will bring a 
degree of curtailed operations. The third 
year — 1944 — inevitably will bring on 
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''She gets paid Time 'n' a Half" 



something approaching 
tailment of production* 



a general cur- 



Food processing equipment 

ABOUT the same situation prevails in 
food processing machinery. On Novem- 
ber 2&, WPB reduced this equipment 
from priority rating AA-3 to AA-5, and 
cut back the production base from 100 
per cent of 1942 output to 50 per cent of 
the annual average for the years 1939-41 
fL-292?, This means less machinery for 
every processor. 

The record shows, for example, that in 
1943 some 60,000,000 bushels of soy 
beans were allowed to rot in middle- 



western fields because the processing 
mills could not get equipment to expand 
their plants in line with the planned in- 
crease In farm production* 

A similar situation prevailed in sugar 
refining in both 1942 and 1943. An ofli- 
cial report from the Department of Ag- 
riculture shows that federal policies en* 
forced a curtailment of more than 
1,000,000 tonn of sugar in Cuba and the 
United States during the 1943 crop yean 
principally because processing plants 
could not be expanded to handle an in* 
creased agricultural production. 

In Florida some increase in sugar re- 
fining capacity was authorized, but was 
installed too late to handle the new crop 
in season, * 

It may appear incredible that the fed- 
eral Government, facing an acute sugar 
shortage after having lost possession of 
1,000,000 tons annually in the Philip- 
pines, would set about to rvtluci:- produc- 
tion in its three remaining sugar supply 
areas. 

As it turned out when the official 
statistics became available, the million 
tons lost in the Philippines were made 
doubly heavy by the additional curtail- 
ment of another million tons in the Unit- 
ed States, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Such 
is the record of our recent sugar program. 
Failure to provide processing ma- 
chinery for expanded farm produc- 
: tion quotas in other items also has 
resulted in shocking marketing dis- 
locations in both animal feeds and 
meats. When the shortage of feed- 
stuffs began to pinch farmers seri- 
ously in the late summer of 1943, 
they reduced their herds, shipping 
thousands of cattle and hogs to 
market two to six months ahead of 
normal schedules. This rush of 
distress marketing overwhelmed 
slaughtering facilities, and, as re- 
gards hogs, broke the government 
support price at Chicago. This 
forced federal emergency buying to 
sustain the farm price on a rationed 
food item. 

As regards beef, this early ship- 
ment to market meant that every 
head was short 300 to 500 pounds of 
its normal meat weight. Thus, the 
temporary easing of the meat pic- 
ture in December was principally to 
relieve government of its own great 
embarrassment. 

The temporary "surplus'* was 
largely mythical. It represented 
simply some of the February, March 
and April meat quotas coming to 
market in October, November and De- 
cember — because no provision had been 
made for production of feedstuffs ade- 
quate to maintain the planned increase 
in farm herds. 

Price maladjustments 

INEQUITABLE retail ceiling prices on 
finished food products inhibit maximum 
distribution in many food lines. Farm 
prices still are advancing from month to 
month, but city food ceilings remain rel- 
atively rigid, constantly pinching out the 
incentive to increased volume both at 
the processing plant and throughout the 
distribution machine. Current flour ceil- 
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HUNTER 

Electro-COPYIST 




The days when extra typUtj h^d to be 
broiighc in^ or the regular sta^ worked 
overtime to complete a rush copying 
job, are forever gone. One of the many 
Hunter Electr o-Copytst models suit* 
your need's exactly* With tt your office 
hoy can turn out aji many copies as 
desired of anythtng printedi written, 
typed or drawn, A complex isometric 
drawing, or a simple buc long circular 
Jerter, are all the same to the Hunter 
f^lecfr o*Copytft — they are turned out 
with photo-exact accuracy and at a 
speed that makes you forget time was 
ever a factor in reproduction jobs. 



GUT THE FACTS1 S*tid for 
bnnkf^t iih{)\vm|2 why fbr MuntiFT 

iiraduction mrihodt. Or 



HUNTfi iifciie-coprifi. inc. 



ME3iO FOn 
"BUr BVSt\ESS: 



DONT take to beare all the aspt^rsiotis 
icK may be hurled At you, Americans in 
general know thai your rl?oru are dit?cced Ci>- 
ward keeping America a fine, progressive nation. 

But— 

DONT be too quick to cast ^persions on the 
moEive^ of Labor America's hope lies in better 
living standards for ALL of her people— better 
working (Conditions — better food and more of 
it. The *ism<? holds true for the peoples of the 
entife world. 

Think well of ALL workers. They 
deserve your loyally and trust* This 
ii the true precept of Christianity, 




ings, for example, were set when wheat 
was selling at $1.15 a buaheL Chicago. 
Then wheat went up to $1.70, Chicago, 
By October, 1943, the flour milHng in- 
dustry was frozen. This dilemma was re- 
solved by announcement of the flour «ub* 
sidy late in November, 

Figures tracing this pattern of crip- 
pled processing and distribution could 
be cited for some 50 items in America's 
market basket. 

Too many cooks 

DIVIDED authority Qver food programs, 
between the WFA, CPA, Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Lond-Lease. United 
Nations' Relief and Rehabilitation, DPC, 
RFC» and WPB. apparently has created 
many confusions and uncertainties for 
both farmers and business men trying to 

I plan their 1944 programs in production 

j and distribution of foods, 

j This division of authority reaches to 
every aspect of food controls — produc- 
tion, processing, dfetributlon. pricing, 
subsidies, military allocatlGiis, packag- 
ing materials. 

Vigorous action lo integrate the ad* 
ministration of the food program is per- 
haps the first requirement of our present 

I situation. Failure to integrate federal 
food management surely wiU lead to 
widespreacl suffering in 1944. 

Our national food program has been 
reorganized three times since 1941. To- 
day it is still a circus in many ritigs. All 
the little sideshows need to be put under 
one tent, and divorced as far as possible 
from the experimental socialism which 
dominates the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the War Food Administration and 
certain lingering elements in CPA, 

Food waste 

EXCESSIVE handling losses^ storage 
deterioration, and unmanageable stock* 
piles also have characterized our war- 
time food program. Waste and extrava- 
gance have been part and parcel of lend- 
lease operations in foodstuffs. Congress 
has investigated many reports of food 
spoiling in government bands, including 
3,000 carloads of potatoes. 30 carloads 
. of evaporated milk, 250,000.000 bushels 
, of wheat in 1941 and 1942. 

In addition, about 300.000,000 bushels 
of wheat have been consunied this year 
in manufacture of industrial alcohol for 
explosives, plus some 625.000 tons of 
Cuban sugar* 

In October, 1943, when butter was un- 
obtainable in several large cities and 
available only in quarter-pound lots gen- 
erally, an official report showed 221,000,- 
000 pounds of butter impounded in cold i 
storage by the federal Government— 
about 6,7 pounds for each of the 33,000.- 
000 families in the United States, Some 
of this butter had been in storage so long 
that it was unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

In November, 1943, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation submitted to the 
House of Representatives an itemized 
statement covering *'non- recover able 
losst^s" in government -owned food spoil- 
age. This table included 2,739,000 pounds 



YOUR 

POST WAR PtANS 

INTEREST US . 



10^ 




The skifl, competence and loyolly of 
our production orgonfzation are ex- 
ceptional. So h om plant capacity. 

These wor- en barged assets should be 
copiiQiized by A /n eric on induifry. 

If you are going to need our kmd af 
eo-operotion, we should like to stort 
thinking with you now about special 
machines, toois^ dies, experimental 
work, ond even about mass prodoc- 
iion of ports or camplete ossemblies. 

Indviftiot €Mtcytfv0i ojs invited 
'Wheft the ^hoot'mg Sioptl' 

TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 

27 HOWARD STfi£ET • • * BUff AID N, Y. 



I 





. « . for product designers and ex ecu- 

fives concerned with postwar products 

in dirvclopittg fiew products and iriiprovic 
iKc i>pL'f uiiuii und liiliibiMty oTold one.i< — mo 
crn fiibrics arc now hdng widely used. Becau 
mafi> f>f the new fnhrics k:ive ptiysical du 
ctiemicnl ch^tracfcrtsiics lieretoforc arrainafc 
only iti meials or pU^ricsi, they jiiTord boj 
futicnunal and economic advai^f^ges. 

The ntw» [ilustraccd C. K. 1 ur k book Ecfl 
how niodtrn fabrics solve score* of probler 
—how lo find out whether th<ry can give ytiii 
produti competitive advantiigcs — how jou call 
gc* help in the de«iign. en|;incenn^^ and manti 
facturin^ of fabric parts or produces. 

Ask your secretary if> write for your coatfB 
of Modern Fabrics Engineered Into Productj^H 

THE C. K. TURK CORP. 

Pradiiet Devejapfninl Div. 
North Mr^^igan tn^nm. Uiicogd I, llliiitijf 
fflcl^ and Hflfnt OKIct: SaoHi Itnd, Inl 

PRODUCTS MADE OF FABRICS 




CARL B. KRAUS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
5036 SPENCER ST., OMAHA. NEBR- 

CRANES & ELEVATORS 
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dried beans and peaa which had be- 
come mouldy and weevil infested: 295*- 
000 pounds of wheat cereal; 234,620 
pounds of strawberry preserves - 
mouldy; 113,088 pounds of canned sal- 
^^oji_Jrusty cans; 121.600 pounds of po- 
tatoes— old stock; 138J50 pounds of 
fresh onions— decayed; 69,804 pounds of 
canned tomatoes — spoiled; 74,064 pounds 
of canned peaches — rusty cans* 

Another list carried items spoiled but 
partially salvageable. This list included 
1,939,000 pounds of rolled oats— dam- 
aged by rodents; 47,420 pounds of 
canned chicken; 240,000 pounds of 
salmon; 102J00 pounds of mouldy beans. 

At Zanesvtlle^ Ohio, 30 carloads of 
evaporated milk were in hand at least 
three months on government account 
when the cans began to explode. 

"Examination disclosed that many of 
them have bulged due to gas foi'med in- 
side " said a local report reproduced in 
the Congressional Rcconi for November 
19, 1943 (page A-5339). 

On Capitol Hill, advocates of a cen- 
tralized Food Administration contend 
that such an organization could be made 
to pay its ovm way exclusively on food 
saved from spoilage at home and abroad, 
plus elimination of extravagance in the 
diversion of basic food items to indus- 
trial uses, for which by-products would 
serve as well. 

1^ Withdrawal of farm lands 

THE Byrd Committee of the Senate re- 
ported on November 18, 1943, that the 
Army, since July 1, 1938, had acquired 
title to^ or instituted title proceedings 
againstp land aggregating 19,6S3 JOl 
acres for diversion to camps, training I 
centers and other military establish* 
ments. *'This encompasses an area larger 
than New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, combined,*' the committee re- 
ported. 

Not all of this land was in agricultural 
production, but in many instances, 
whole blocks of fertile farms were swept 
away for military use. The Navy like- 
wise has acquired title to 1,408»534 acres, 
and rented 3,073,969 additional acres. 
These military withdrawals of 24,000,000 
acres represent, on the basis of average 
yields, approximately 337,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, or about 45.6 per cent of 
our United States average annual pro- 
duction of all w*heat for the decade 
1932*41. 

Federal profligacy in food manage- 
ment was tolerated in the days when 
government experiments merely were 
consuming the tremendous reserves 
built up by the American enterprise sys- 
tem over the years. But now the nation 
is scraping the bottom of the food bar- 
irl. 

Through UNRRA, vast new lend-lease 
outlets for American food in the post- 
war world are being organised. Fam- 
ished peoples by the hundred-millions 
look to America for assistance along the 
road back to freedom and security. 
Under today's conditions, waste of food 
is a crime against humanity and sab- 
otage of both the war and the peace. 





Farm of The Future For 
Future Farmers of America 



Measured by concentionswliicli iiio^t 
cily folks have of farmers aud llieir 
farms^ ibc farmstead pictured above 
would be rated quite visionary* 

Actually, this is an arehileetural 
drawing of one of many farmstead 
layouts platmeil by Butler Agrirul- 
tural Engineers lo meet llie ilemands 
of a new generation of farmers. 
Hundreds of ihousands of tbem are 
coming out of the 4-H Clubs and 
vocational high schools trained in 
higher effieiency farm operations 
and imbued mth the desire for the 
convenienees of belter living. 

Each year for sixteen . ^ 
years, the Future Farm- 
ers of America have se- \ 
lected from their mt:m* 
bership, now number- 
ing nearly a quarler of 
a million, the Star 
Farmer of America. 



This year the award went to 19-year- 
old Wayne Boolh of Cordell, Okla* 
Something of the progress this vir- 
ile new generation of farmers is niak* 
ing can be glimpsed from a briei 
summary of Wayne Booth^s aeeom- 
[>lishmenL6. On his own he operates 
a 320-acre farm, owns his own tractor 
and all other ecjuijiment needed lo 
operate his acreage efficiently, 

His livesiock eon&isls of 13 head 
of registered shorthorn cattle, 100 
hrecding sheep, and 50 hogs. These 
rei^resent thousands of coveted ra- 
tion points— points which would 
not have half their present 
vahics were it not for the 
increasing productivity 
of farm^ M hich is being 
brought about by belter 
equipment, methods, 
and management. 



AufUfd^d. Kansas 
City Pbnc 




Grain BinH Hok Feeders Cumbi nation Repair 

Hay Keepers Hojc Walerers Shop, Garaji^tt and 

Silua Hog-Tmug-hs Machinery Shelter 

Barn Mog House Poul try Hqu:(c 



Milk Houe« 
Well Ca;9in^ 
Stock Waterjn^f 
Tanks 



Butane Ga^ SyHtem 
Septic Tank 
Hot Water Tank 
Woier Storuge Tank 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Stslei0^ti'^WmhingtontNc%tiY<iTktChicagOt Atlanta^ ShrtvepOTt. Export O^tct^B So. Mich., Chicago 



PRODUCING FOR WAR , 




PLANNING FOft PEACE 



UiLT 



ti ik 



S T i E L PRO C T S 



ii ik 



STEEL BUILDINGS . , . TANKS (Storage, ProccaumB and Tratisport> . . . FILTERS . . - 
STELLS , . . DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT . . . RURAL GAS SYSTEMS , . . SEPTIC 
TANKS . . . GRA[N BINS . . . FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 
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KIND OF ULK 





Have you an 

idea or invenfion 

In I'tifl 1 1>- l'-ll•c^l;|T^lr^ whkh 
. jt>iil think wit I ukil ih*.- wav tf- 
lioj't, HI' w hifh hi ^ J«r;i["( -i imn* 
jlpI'lu'Mt ion ? Wfr'tl be jjlad to 
i^pvviop It whh you on a mu* 
lif%t!y salisfacLaiy bsi^viiu 
Wtt arc iJanTiiiiii: to mtil B 
or T>i'Oc!y€i» to our rosl-wnr 
I En*. If you Kavr- n prcwhirt oi' 
idea w'hieh btUcvt' wouTiI 
fit in with nur aclJviti^s. writi* 
Mr E. Ditmnrs. ont Ptp^U 
il^nt. in <'lir^lplt*t<^ detm'L Wc 
will canNifler any jxractiical 
orrtiniit merit 




OrJfts til FT hnKits poiiT^ inlo action , , . continnnJ^ 
givpn Ici iroiipa III llie fu'M . . , \ilal i?ii*^biij^f:? flu^lieil 
lo planeis in comLat , , * Tliai'^ llie khiil of lalk lliiit':* 
Kiritiing ihe wlit , , * Our pth U to biipplv tUe et|uipnienl 
for land, an*! :iir whii'U niakej^ llii^ rapid rnnimutii- 
caijori poHsUde, Aiul \%eVo putting inla lliis j^ib uU that 
we\e leurned mid llie fkill tle^clnpf^J in mure tliaii 
n lialf crniiiryV cxpcritMii'e in rliTiio^mef lianics. 

Radin iitiil Elrciromt'iii ore, iherefore, no ^transfers la 
u?*. And \vli«*n \ Mii>ry \^ \\'t>n^ we will lie ready to ailapt 
the!?e and ullior elerlni-nierhaniral deviri^s lo tin- iie^ds 
itf \otir prod til I, £qntppi*d an w« are t<» ninrinrarliir& 
willi rar<* (^ffioiem^y, a& ntdl as ta originate and de«i|ii», 
you can Uiok tr> u< a;^ an crononiiful and dependable 
source of supply. 

We will he glad to work with you NOW in 
the developmt*nt tkj ytmr pfmi'Wnr products* 

Makers of f^tephone piy 
^tQtiQns since Jdil 



KAflTrORD. COHOTCTTCUT 
230 PARK AVE,, ffEW YORK 



AUTOPOINT PENCILS ARE 
BREECH LOADERS, TOO! 




LEADS CANT WOBBLE, TUHN 
OB FAIL OUT Wtm GItiP-TiTE VP 



Breech ioatiiiifg cnii^ 
strudion make^i cnsy 
refilling simple as 
"l*2^y* show*n at 
right I Exclusive Grip- 
Titc Tip coil St met ton 
I lipids \r^d% firmly , . . 
prevtnts wobbling or 
lurning. 

Take good care of vour 
AUTOPOINT Pencil - 
they're harder lu get to* 
day bccaujtc we're busy 
at war work for Uncle 
Sam. When Victory's 
won there'll be plenty 
of AUrOPOfNT Pen- 
c — wit h th e fa m r ju s 
features l ha t m h Ice t h cm 
the mechEinieal pencils 
for trouble free writing. 
The pencil that makes 
such a perfect gift for 
t>u?iitnei3,s men or for or- 
inni station use, 

Quiopoint 

AUTOFOIHT COMf AHY, 1S01 F«sler Aw. * Cliltaitt, III. 
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Dependable power for vital 
airfield construction . . . with 

IeROI ENGINES 

Extra power for the pinches — dependable 
power for the long pyll — economical pow- 
er to keep co«ts down! Leading* builders of 
conscruction machinery, oil-well drilling and 
pumping rigs, agriculcural machinery, and 
many oiher types^ appreciate these features 
that disiinj^uish Le Roi Engines, 2 id 12 cyL, 
4 lo 400 HP, — for gasoline^ natural gas, 
or butane. Write for further information. 

Le Roi Company 

1702 South esth Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin LE ROI 
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Nest Egg . . . 

Paced with a wartime di- 
lemtno this firm finds that 
friends pay dividends 



C. PROCTER, president of the Jef- 
ferson Drug Company^ BeaunionU Tex- 
as, found himself in a quiindary when 
one of his experienced salesmen waii 
inducted into the armed services* Th 
salesman had been covering the Ej 
Texas territory for years and was 
miliar with both the trade and the p 
ducts manufactured by the firm 

Confronted with the manpo%ver short- 
age, as well as with gasoline and tir^ 
rationing, Mr. Procter conceived the 
idea of not replacing his aalesman. 

Unknown to the salesman, Jim, 
Procter wrote a letter to each of the eii 
tomers in his old territory, explaining 
that Jim had been called into the Army 
and explained that the company was go- 
ing to hold Jim's job for him until he re 
turned. Urging the customers to send 
their orders by mail* the company pro; 
ised to set aside a commission of t 
per cent on all orders coming out of th' 
territory and to use the money to buy 
war bonds in Jim's name, ^ 



vail 

i 

>rt- 
the 

inir 
go- 
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Sales for a drafted salesman 

THE appeal of building up a "nest egg 
for Jin^ while he was away servir 
hiH countr>' met with immediate ar 
wholehearted response. Average sale 
throughout the territory never dropp€ 
and. because of !n creased business ac 
tivity In some cities, there was a toti 
gain in sales over the period when Jir 
was making the territory regularly. 

The plan is a decided success. Th(^ 
company has received more bu.siness and 
much favorable publicity. Manuractur- 
crs, hearing about the plan, have been 
more liberal in their allocations of mei 
chandise lo the Jefferson Drug Cor 
pany beca\ise of its loyalty and gene* 
osfty to one employee. The customed 
continue to save up and send in orde£ 
for Jim, 

At intervals the firm sends each cu$ 
tomer a statement of how Jim's accour 
is coming along. As a befitting clima 
Jim was promoted from a private to 
sergeant when information of this "ii 
cident" came to the attention of his cor 
manding officer. "Any man/' the office 
said. *'who has that much respect fror 
both his customers and his company l|| 
civilian life is too good a man to remaii 
a private in the Army/' 
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Politics Goes A-Banking 



Govern menf^ says Samuel Crowther in "Time to Inquire," 
falls into the age-old error of confusing money with real 
wealth, and builds a Tower of Babel with dollar bills 



The only book on money that 
was ever really popular was Coin 
Harvey's "Financial School." It had a 
great vogue back in the "free silver" 
days and stirred up more cracker bar- 
rel arguments than any similar publi- 
cation has ever managed to inspire in 
this country* 

It was read with shivers in Fifth 
Avenue mansions and mtli joy in 
crossroads stores, because it prom- 
ised wealth through money, and with- 
out work. This bright promise has ap- 
pealed to homo sapiens since the be- 
ginning of time, and Coin Harvey 
found a way to dress it up in layman^s 
language and merchandise it to the 
public. 

Sales of "Financial School" finally 
fell off in proportion a,s William Jen- 
nings Bryan*s political fortunes began 
to fade and the public turned to fresh- 
er subjects of popular debate. But 
Coin Harvey's money fallacies did 
not die ; they simply lay dormant. 
And now, says Samuel Crowther in his 
"Time to Inquire." published by John 
Day Co,, they are popping up in the 
moat extraordinary places. 

Dark corners of our policy 

AS A writer on economic subjects 
for the country's leading publications, 
Mr. Crowther has beamed his search- 
ing eye into many dark corners of 
government and business policy. In 
**Time to Inquire" he sums up his find- 
ings and views present-day policies 
and theories in the light of historical 
perspective — which means practical 
experience. Even Mr, Crowther is a 
hit appalled at what he finds as he 
mges over the fi^eld of government- 
ui-business, production, consumption^ 
tariff policy, international policyi 
banking and finance, and similar 
topics. 

Money seems mysterious to the 
citizen of average intelligence, says 
Mr. Crowther in his chapter entitled 
"The Money Illusion,*' because dis- 
cussions of it are w rapped in a fog of 
such terms as prices, depressions, 
prosperity, devaluation, stabilization, 
interest and exchange rates, and the 
like. Yet money itself, he holds, is 
not mysterious; it becomes so only 
when money is confused with things, 
and when someone tries to do with 
money what money simply cannot do. 
It'S an age-old error, says Mr. Crow- 
ther, to assume that numbers, called 



dollars, stand for things— to confuse 
money with real wealth. 

The author of "Time to Inquire" in- 
vites his readers to consider the ap- 
plication of this proposition to bank* 
ing. 

When the Government controls 
banking, it has a limitless power to 
create money, but almost no power to 
create wealth. In peacetime it can 
borrow the public's savings, but these 
never total more than a few billions, 
and in war the Government never 
raises much money by real borrow- 
ing. Instead, government **borrows" 
from banks by selling bonds to the 
banks. When it does so, a "deposit" 
is created which stays on the books 
until the bond is retired or is bought 
by an investor out of savings. The 
process is substantially the same^ says 
Mr. Crowther, when an individual 
borrows. 

"Government borrowing, and not 
business, has since 1916 been respon- 
sible for the growth in our bank de- 
posits. That is news only to those who 
do not understand banking. There is 
no foundation for the notion that the 
increase in bank deposits is evidence 
of increased national wealth, (An ad- 
ditional factor in increasing the bank 
deposits has been the buying of 
goldj'^ 

And this, explains Mr. Crowther, is 
why a nation cannot get richer by cre- 
ating credit money, A bank has no 
miracle-working powers, A bank 
seems to create money, but it really 
creates only a temporary purchasing 
power, with emphasis on the "tem- 
porary," For, unless purchasing pow- 
er is used to create goods and services 
to extinguish the credit by repayment, 
the credit will not be paid by the bor- 
rower and must be paid by the bank. 

"This means that, instead of new 
purchasing power having been cre- 
ated by the loans, it will turn out that 
a purchasing power in the amount of 
the loam has been subtracted from the 
general ability to buy. A lot of people 
had the chance to learn that when the 
banks were folding in the thirties. 
But they w*anted to dodge reality and 
the politicians moved in,'* 



How thoroughly the politicians 
"moved in" on the banks, both in this 
country and in England, is indicated 
by the London Economist in its issue 
of September 4, 1943. A bank, said the 
Economist, "used to be an institu- 
tion which collected savings by offer- 
ing to pay interest on them» and used 
them to make loans to industry and 
trade." All that has changed, the 
Eco7iomist adds, and nowadays a 
bank "is an institution which holds 
the credit money of the community, 
created by Treasury financing, and 
uses it to finance the government 
deficit,'* 

Credit can^t buy Utopia 

WHEN politicians use banks for this 
purpose, says Mr. Crowther, they are 
in effect playing around wnth what 
they think is an Aladdin's lamp. 

"It is not possible," he points out, 
"for bankers, politicians, or anyone 
else indefinitely to create credit. This 
is a point of supreme importance 
which is often overlooked or talked 
around, especially by those social 
theorists who would buy their way 
into Utopia through the use of credit. 
Our economy consists of labor, raw 
materials and tools, A bank does not 
really create credit. That is a loose use 
of the word 'create.' It promises to pay 
if the borrower does not. And the only 
way that borrowers can pay— in the 
long run— is by using the credit to 
bring labor, raw materials and tools 
together to create something which 
will pay off the loans. If the loans are 
not capable of being turned into cash, 
the depositors may not be able to get 
back the money they put into the bank 
and will involuntarily, through the 
loss of their deposits, become the pay- 
ers of the notes that the borrowers did 
not pay. 

**This means that the depositors are 
deprived of their usual means of buy- 
ing, the economy halts and the ordi- 
nary man finds himself out of work 
and ready to be convinced that he is 
the victim of the evils of the capitalist 
system, when in fact he is the victim 
of a boom brought on by violating the 
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...GETS THERE FASTER 

when it*s 



MARSH ST^:^!CML 



fii».tiT d finery hIiIi S Italic D- 
!Vljirkod iifl<ii'e*siHe*i. Rrquirrs no 

nionihty in ^hi|iplng rof^it] lime. 
Pri>iiifil d*' livery iti three &^ize«i 
ti» meet C;o\ erornetil ^perifira- 

prieefi and hiii*klr!, 

MARsir .sTt:\i:iL 




MARSH 




WITH A BACK OF STEEL 




Makes Light WorR 

Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 

Steel back of Spetd Sweep brushes h the 
basis of unique comtructioD for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is J/^ usual sbe " easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer* better fibres are 
more compact — provide *^spring and snap" 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper -* reduces fatigue and str^n< 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outKtst 
ordinary' brushes 5 to I . 

FUiLT GUARANTIED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requircnients. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
st^'leSt si^est and prices today. 



'liA\Mili¥aukee Dustless 

.Qj BtUSH COMPANY 



first principle of that system, which ia 
that we can live only by creating and 
exchanging goods and never by creat- 
ing and exchanging money." 

Business in this country could be 
maintained oo a level 25 per cent 
above 1929, excluding the speculation 
of that year, with a combined bank 
deposit and hand money base of about 
540,000,000,000, says Mr. Crowther. 
The difference between the bank 
money actually used and the stock 
available as shown by the bank de- 
posits is the residue arising from 
government" bank borrowings. 

Politicians ^'fight^' inflotfon 

ANI> what finally happens? 

**A11 the regulating and rationing in 
war time are piously undertaken to 
prevent what the political economists 
dub inflation.* And it is made to ap- 
pear that inflation' is a vice of the 
people from which they must be 
saved. 

"But, as we have seen, the people 
possess no power to change the value 
of money. Only the politicians can do 
that. The people cannot inflate; they 
can only test the value of money in 
goods. If it turns out that the money 
has little or no value — -if prices go 
through the roof — that ia proof to the 
people that they have been whip- 
sawed, and they will kick out the in- 
cumbent politicians. 

**Rationing, with all its consequent 
regimentation, is a political device to 
keep the money ball in the air. The 
politicians, with a truly touching 
concern, take away the buying power 
of money before the people have a 
chance to equate money with goods. 
That is the inevitable sequence— in 
peace or in war— of trying to build a 
Tower of Babel with dollar bills. 

'This brings us to the test I sug- 
gested. . . - If money will not buy be- 
yond the amount set in the ration, it 
is only a ration ticket, regardless of 
the words stamped on the paper. Or, 
to put it another way, if money will 
not exchange for goods, then its only 
value, except as paper, is as food. The 
result of the money adventure is that 
we can give our money a value only by 
eating it 

**Our money wealth, as now ex- 
pressed, has nothing to do with real 
wealth. It is only a dream castle,*' 



Work for Can Openers 

DESPITE RATIONING, the natlon^s 
can openers still have plenty of work. 
Civilians are using about 837,000,000 
cans of food a month, according to A. H. 
Nugent, general sales manager of the 
Atneriean Can Company. In addition, 
he reports* the armed forces are using 
8.000.000 cans of food a day. 
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HOME FRONT 



-tying shoppers may take advantage 
of six helicopter routes to be established 
after the war by William Filene^s Sons 
Co., Boston, store covering suburban 
Boston and points in New England. The 
helicopters will not only carry shoppers 
but grive rapid package delivery if Civil 
Aeronautics Board grants the store's 
recent petition* 

Holsters for ptstol-pocking police* 
women of New York City now not only 
carry guns but also have separate com* 
partmenta for make-up kits. They were 
designed, made and donated by Coty, Inc. 

Saving 850,000 pounds of tin since 
Pearl Harbor has been made possible by 
changes in solders and babbitt alloys 
at General Electric Company plants. 

The 70*ton Mars built by Glenn 
Martin is the largest successful heavier- 
than -air aircraft in the world. The wing- 
spread is 200 feet, the 117 -foot two-deck 
hull is as large in cubic feet as a 14- or 
15 -room house. Four Wright engines de- 
liver more than 2,000 horsepower each. 
The plane can carry more than 15 tons 
of cargo. 

No garbage trail for U-boats to follow 
is left by ships which use the new chop- 
ping machine for waste material de- 
veloped by the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee. It reduces even bones to a 
pulp that sinks into salt water quickly 
without the former tell-£aie trail. 

250,000,000 books were produced by 
American publishers in 1943. Approxi- 
mately 10, 000.000 books were reported 
burned in the London air-raids. No re- 
port on the number destroyed in Berlin. 

Nearly 23,000,000 ounces of silver 

will be bought by silver manufacturers 
from the Treasury for use in manufac- 
ture of conjumptive goods* 

Four "blind** rivets a minute can now 
be driven by means of a new device de- 
veloped by Independent Pneumatic Tool 
mpany, Chicago, Time sa%'ed in air- 
ift production is enough to build 20 
re bonibers a week. 

Refrigerators, washers, ranges* and 
other household appliances will increase 
25 to 40 per cent in the first year after 
postwar production hits full stride ac- 



cording to estimates of the Norge Di- 
vision of Borg Warner Corp., Detroit. 

Postwor building of $16,000,000,000 

annually for the five-year period begin- 
ning 12 months after the war is forecast 
by Producers Council, national organ- 
ization of manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment. Public im- 
provements account for $5,000,0€0.000 
and public utihty construction for 
$1,300,000,000, 

An electric dishwasher, efficient and 
cheap, is one of the items Crosley Cor- 
poration is investigating as a possibility 
for keeping its 8,000 workers employed 
after the war ends and for re- em ploying 
its 1,250 employees now in the armed 
forces. 

Detachable sections were built into a 
service men's center at Huntington 
Park, Calif., so the building can be taken 
down and rebuilt after the war in some 
larger park in the city as a World War 
II me mo rial. 

Fire-resistant lumber treated in 1943 
Will nearly triple the 1942 figure of 22.- 
3S4,000 board feet according to X F. 
Linthicum, president of American Lum- 
ber and Treating Company. 

Work or fight at Moultrie, Ga., where a 
city ordinance is enforced which pre* 
vents **idling or loitering on city 
streets." Cards are distributed to all em- 
ployees showing their place and hours of 
employment. The police check persons 
loitering and, if the individual has no 
card or is away from his job during nor- 
mal working hours, he is arrested. 

Nylon rope, one-half inch thick, half as 
heavy as manila rope of same dimen- 
sions, can lift a three-ton load. It 
stretches rapidly under sudden pull and 
recovers slowly which gives it the elas- 
ticity for a perfect shock absorber. 

A giant vacuum cleaner has been de- 
vised for cleaning Columbus* Ga., streets 
of leaves. The device picks up the leaves 
and crushes them into small bits to be 
used for fertiliser on city gardens. 

Despite shortages retail stores did an 
estimated $62,900,000,000 volume in 1943 
— a gain of approximately $5,100,000,000 
over 1942. 




Fifly-eighl years oJ specialized 
'"know-how" are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob- 
lems* Equipment for measuring, 
metering* lillering. distilling, lubri^ 
caling, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right — wrile Bowser. 

Liquid Conlfal SpecialUli Since 188S 

S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 

Fort Wayne, Indiano ^.^^^i^^rf^^^ 



BREAKERS OF LIOUID- 



Will 



PLlSTIfS? 



Re vol Hi ionize I ml a si ry 



l^HANGE our mode of living ... or 
perform miracles? We do not believe they 
will. If, however, your business or employ* 
ment has to do with products of metal, wood, 
leather, or paper^ fabric, ceramics, or costing 
material, you cannot afford to ignore ihe int'^ 
Portame cj plasiks in your post-ti^ar ptans. 

Plastics are suitable for many new 
applications, but the inteMigent use of ptas- 
tics can only be determined by knowing 
their advantages and limitations. 

To inake this knowledge available, 
Plastics Instjcuce offers a fully illustrated 
Home Study Course and Executive Reference 
Set with 29 samples of plastics^ Write for 
complete details and see booklet 

"Hie World of Plastics;* 
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Ooc of ibc mmy iype% 401J «t£c» t>f Obincf Reg- 
Isttn auw nets'tag dll Imti of retail 



Throughout America 

Ohmer 
Cash Registers 

are at work in 

Leadin 
Stores 



Theie dependable service — their re- 
markable ease and speed of opera ttoa 
—their fool-proof profit protection — 
mean more than ever NOW when new 
registers are not available because of 
Ohmer 's pi ant- wide war production 
program. These same Ohmer cjualities, 
traditional for more than 45 years, wiJI 
be their greatest recommendation in 
ihe years of peace ahead. Ohmer Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio, 

Sales mid Serrice in all principal cities. 



The of the 

Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 
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NDUSTKIAL production as a whole 
conlinued at a high level in November 
notwithstanding some cutbacks and 
cancellations of government con- 
tracts. These made possible larger al- 
lotments of raw^ materials for making 
consumer goods* 

The labor situation on the West 
Coast showed considerable improve- 
ment. Aircraft production in the short 
month reached a new high of 8,789 
planes, of which a large proportion 
was heavy combat types. Shipyard de- 
liveries of 164 vessels totaling 1,692,- 
763 deadweight tons put the 1942 43 
construclion goal over the top. 

Some let-up in steel demands were 
noted as industrial operations receded 
from the October peak. Construction 
contract awards dropped sharply; but 
electricity output again broke all rec- 
ords and crude oil production and car- 
loadings were well above last year. 
Commodity prices, particularly live- 



The high level of consumer pur- 
chosing power continues to be 
reflected in the Map os retail 
sales rise sharply above 1942 
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Stock and cotton, continued a mildly 
downward trend. Stock market valuMM 
went lower in active trading. Ear^|| 
holiday shopping lifted retail sales 
above those of 1942. Check trar 
actions rose sharply above last yea 
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CASM ftlGlSTEffS for »v*ry t^ype of refeU iiare 

TOOL coNTRoi REGISTER SYSTEMS f.r indu.tr, ^or productioR was maintained at peak vofume in November and the Bo 

rometer chart line again advanced slightly to a further new all-time high 
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I know whfit I*m up against, 

I know what the udd« are* 

I know what they mean by "lost at sea." 

But Vm §[oin|i to makf? it . . . nothing can stop me? 

Sure, when this war*s over there*ll be crowds and 
cheenj and ticker tape and confetti. Sure, there'll 
be handshakes and pats on the back and good 
wishes. Sure, but what *5i bringing me back is bigger 
than that . , . 

. a figbting 



1 want what I've been fighting for 
chancel 



Maybe some folks would say I was crazy, if they 
could hear me talking out kjud this way . , . 

Maybe they'd laugh and say, "Listen, buddy » get 
wise . . , th^ trouble with guys like you is — you 
keep trying to do it the hard way . . 
WeO . . , 

It wasn't easy learning how to swim, but T did , , . 
and now I won*t drown. It wasn't easy to stick it 
out when the going got tough, but I did . . , and 
now nobody can make me quit. It wasn*t easy find- 
ing out how to steer a course by the stars and the 
sun, hut I did . . , and now^ even from out here, 
Fm going to find my way bome! 

The girl Fm going to marry wasn't easy to win . < . 
because she*s the finest girl in the world* 



The job Fm coming hack to wasn't easy to get . • , 
because it was the swellest job any guy ever had. 

The future l^m after is so big nobody's ever going 
to hand it to me on a silver platter! 

That's why I want a figliting chance , * , a chance 
to move up . * . an opportunity to go ahead. That's 
why I want to plan a future of my own in a land 
and a world where euery man is free to make the 
most of his ability . . . where there'll be plenty of 
work days and plenty of pay days . . . with no 
limits on how high you can rise , , . liow far you 
can go. 

That's the America T left behind me. 



That's the America Fm fighting for. 
ThaFs the America I want when I get back. 



Hft-e at S^mh-Ktli^nator wt'rt building Pratt <£■ 
Whitney cni/inttn for thf jVfjry**! VftHf/ht (^nnaif^ 
and Grummtin HetlcatA , , * HnmiUuu SiumUini pro- 
prtl4irs fiiT I'ntied Nfittona bnwhtrn , . , tfunrfioritt 
huWfHlurs^ parts for shipa^ JctpH^ UnikA umi Intcks 
. , ^f€0dying praduHimi tine» for Siktir»k htlfrfiptern^ 
All of li fi'utfd !fffi% to winniwj thU if<ir . . . to 
spndimj the peai'ti ufhffn our mr.n tLrill coniti htyk to j,^^ 
th £ if jffbA ti nd ho m« a nd f cen heiter fm t tt res tka n ihty * ■ t," u ™rdrd 
had before , . . to the day n'hen together weil build '^^f*^^pr^'"*i\^ 

NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

KentMhfX ' Miiwaaici'v « DETROIT » (Irand Rupid^ - Ltiti»ing 






Ut't G«f rf Ovtfr With Quidt t 
ftuy Mof* War Bondt Now I 
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